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Catholic Press Month thought 


A Positive Approach 


an the Catholic Press 


Condensed from The Scapular 


Catholic magazines and Catholic press could be proud of. 


Te COMBINED circulation of certainly seems to be a figure the 


newspapers in the United But when 


you consider that the 


States is close to 26 million. This Catholic population of this country 


The Scapular (September-October, ’60), Carmelite Fathers, Inc., 
$29 E. 28th St., New York 16, N.Y. 


is about 41 million 
and that some families 
subscribe to more than 
one Catholic periodical 
or newspaper, this fig- 
ure becomes an incen- 
tive to greater effort. 
Repeated surveys show 
that 86 percent of the 
Catholics in the United 
States read an average 
of five magazines for 
which they spend 
about 20 dollars. The 
market is there; it 
need only be reached 
by the Catholic press. 

Non-religious publi- 
cations, basing their 
budget on a large vol- 
ume of well-paying ad- 
vertising, can easily af- 
ford to give agents 
their magazine’s  en- 
tire subscription price 
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because the resulting increased cir- 
culation brings in a higher price for 
each page of advertising. Few, if 
any, Catholic magazines can oper- 
ate under this principle. As a means 
of reaching the vast number of 
their potential subscribers, some 
Catholic publications have formed 
the Decency in Reading Program. 

The students of schools partici- 
pating in the program sell both 
Catholic and non-religious publi- 
cations to their families and 
friends. The school receives a per- 
centage of the subscription price 
of all the publications sold. Cath- 
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olic publishers receive a_ large 
portion of their subscription price 
and the remainder of the funds 
are used to finance the Decency 
in Reading Frogram. It is only be- 
cause non-religious magazines al- 
low the program a very large per- 
centage of their subscription price 
that the plan is financially possible. 
In the 15 years it has existed, the 
program has secured for the Cath- 
olic press many readers to the 
fight against indecent literature, 
the Decency in Reading Program 
contributes this extension of the 
influence of the Catholic Press. 


Copyright 1960 Cortoons-of-the-Month 


“Whenever we start talking about economizing, 
you always have to drag SPENDING into it!” 
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By Dale Francis 


HERE Is A need for individ- 

i ual responsibility in attack- 

ing the problem of a motion 
picture industry that is today of- 
fending morals and good taste to 
a greater extent than ever before 
since the establishment of the Mo- 
tion Picture Code. 

When I say individual respons- 
ibility is needed, I mean this is 
not something that can be hand- 
led by the Legion of Decency 
alone — it requires grass roots ac- 
tion by ordinary citizens. 

In 1959, only 14.59% of the 
films rated by the Legion of De- 
cency were listed as objectionable. 
In 1960, that figure had leaped 
to 24.33%. 

But this even doesn’t tell all 
the story. For one thing, a large 
percentage of films were listed in 
the A-3 classification, which is a 


sort of border-line area where a 
few years ago most would have 
been listed as objectionable. While 
the number of objectionable films 
have increased, the Legion of De- 
cency has, in an effort to be fair 
to adult productions, removed 
many more that might have oth- 
erwise been listed as objection- 
able. Had the A-3 listing not been 
available — and I am in favor of 
it for sometimes in the past ex- 
cellent films were listed as objec- 
tionable for reasons that did not 
necessarily hold for adults — the 
list of objectionable films would 
have been higher under the old 
classification method. 

And even this doesn’t tell the 
whole story. Many of the ob- 
jectionable films of the past were 
inconsequential, low-budget films. 
Now the most objectionable films 
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are likely to be the big budget 
films, aimed for mass markets. 

It is a most serious problem that 
must be met immediately. Fortun- 
ately, Catholics are not alone in 
their concern. Protestant church 
leaders have spoken out firmly. 
Motion picture exhibitors have 
complained about the kind of a 
product they are being offered. 
Even Life magazine sounded the 
alarm — although it did it in an 
issue that featured several photo- 
graphs of exceedingly poor taste. 

My suggestion is that you start 
your drive against such films on 
a community level. Certainly Cath- 
clic Family groups should speak 
out. So should Catholic organiza- 
tions like the Knights of Colum- 
bus, Catholic Daughters, and Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Men 
and Catholic Women units. 

But it would be even better to 
broadly base your protest in the 
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community. Service organizations, 
Parent Teachers Associations, min- 
isterial associations, business men 
groups, all should be approached 
and the protest against tawdry 
films should come from the whole 
community. 

I am certain the whole commun- 
ity is ready to protest, I am cer- 
tain responsible theater owners 
are willing to accept their protests. 
If the people make themselves 
heard then the motion picture in- 
dustry will listen. 

A part of the difficulty comes 
from the new financial situation 
in Hollywood. The old days when 
motion picture companies produc- 
ed films of their own, had their 
own stable of writers, directors, 
producers and actors, has passed. 
Today the companies are likely 
only to be releasing agencies for 
films made by individual producers 
who raise their own capital, choose 
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their own film subjects and have 
as their principal aim the return 
of a quick profit. 

Because of this it is far more 
difficult to get unified action from 
Hollywood and the diffusion of 
production makes it difficult to 
know which men to approach to 
ask this leadership and responsibil- 
ity. 

"a if there is broad enough ac- 
tion, if community leaders protest 
strongly enough to be heard by 
exhibitors and if exhibitors then 
make themselves heard, it may be 
possible to stop the stream of filth 
that is proceeding today from the 
film industry. 

In the meantime, if there is 
no slowdown in the kind of smut 
being offered, then you can serve 
the cause of wholesome and in- 
telligent entertainment by staying 
away from films that are objection- 
able and seeing that your children 
stay away, too. It is a sad and 
discouraging thing to see, as I did 
a week or so ago, a block long 
line of young people waiting to 
see a tawdry film based on an 
O'Hara novel. 

But while you are staying away, 
try to organize the rest of the 
community in joining in opposi- 
tion to such films. The time was 
never better for unified effort for 
the degree of the sick, sexy films 
has convinced people of respons- 
ibility in all walks of life some- 
thing must be done. 


Tue DEATH oF Clark Gable re- 


GUIDE TO FAMILY ENTERTAINMENT 5 


Send For This! 
‘Mistakes Parents 


Every parent 
should are this 
new -page 
FREE booklet about 
child training. 
Covers all ages. # 
It is free; no ob- 
igation. im 
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Dept. 1322, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


minded me again of something 
that bothers me about today’s en- 
tertainment heroes — the lack of 
masculinity in the men. 

I know nothing about Clark 
Gable’s personal life — except that 
some who knew him said that de- 
spite the matrimonial tangles of 
his life he was a good man — 
but I do know that he was a man. 
Perhaps more than most of the 
film heroes he personified mascul- 
inity. His broad shoulders ‘and 


general appearance contributed to 
this but this isn’t what I’m talking 
about — had he been small boned 
and his face sensitive this would 
have not have affected the mascul- 
inity that was shown in his move- 
ments, his manner and his spirit. 
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I know that once again I will 
hear from teenagers who will tell 
me their heroes are masculine, too, 
but I must insist that what I am 
talking about has been lost. 

Elvis Presley is simply not mas- 
culine. He exhibits a kind of male 
sexuality, but this is not masculin- 
ity. Marlon Brando does not pos- 
sess masculine traits although his 
petulancy may arouse maternal 
emotions in women. 

I say I worry about this and I’m 
not just talking for effect; I mean 
it. I believe the nation suffers 
when its heroes become males who 
either exhibit female mannerisms 
— as many of the most popular 
singers and comedians do — or a 
kind of psychotic neuterism as do 
many of the most popular actors. 

I'm sure that to a great many 
young people Clark Gable was a 
square and precisely because he 
offered a kind of solid masculin- 
ity that is neither popular nor un- 
derstood among many young pe- 
ople today. 

That Hollywood set that in- 
cludes Frank Sinatra, Dean Mart- 
in, Peter Lawford and Sammy 
Davis, Jr., was reported to have 
said that they had no contact 
with Gable because — as one 
said — “he was the sort of a 
square who went hunting.” 

I'm not suggesting that a man’s 
love of hunting is required for 
masculinity but then that isn’t 
what was really meant — it wasn’t 
Gable’s interest in outdoor sports 
that separated him from The Clan. 


It was something far more subtle 
— and far more obvious — than 
this. He wouldn’t have fit into 
The Clan because he was too ob- 
viously masculine. 

Again I realize that mem- 
bers of The Clan — and those who 
admire them — would scream that 
they really are masculine and 
perhaps they’d even be willing to 
give evidence of the attraction they 
have among females as an illustra- 
tion of this. Again I say male 
sexuality is not what masculinity 
means. 

This isn’t what I’m talking a- 
bout. I’m talking about something 
that I know to be true but difi- 
cult to articulate, something I’m 
sure others recognize if they’ve 
ever recognized what being a man 
means. 

In some ways, I suppose Clark 
Gable is not the best possible ex- 
ample because he was so positive- 
ly masculine in appearance. It 
might be this would confuse mas- 
culinity solely with physical ap- 
pearance. But Ronald Colman, 
Bing Crosby, even Leslie Howard 
whose appearance was almost aes- 
thetic, were heroes of a generation 
ago who offered masculinity with- 
out being broad shouldered or 
square jawed. 

Maybe I'm not saying this well 
— I'm sure I’m not—but it is some- 
thing real I’m talking about. Our 
young people are choosing male 
heroes who are not masculine and 
this seems to me a most harmful 


and dangerous thing. ttt 


These parish Samaritans are 
dedicated to serving families in 
need of an occasional helping hand 


THe ANNETTES: 


By Jack Goulding 


Godsends to Expectant Mothers 


TENSE middle-of-the- 

night summons is of- 

ten the climax of a 

nine-month association 
tween obstetrician and expec- 
tant mother. But one such rendez- 
vous between Dr. J.J. Ahlering. of 
Whittier, Calif., and a patient re- 
sulted in more than the birth of a 
baby. 

It gave life to the Annettes, a 
parish organization named in hon- 
or of the mother of the Blessed 
Virgin, patroness of mothers and 
housewives and dedicated to serv- 
ing families in need of an occasion- 
al helping hand. 

Dr. Ahlering’s patient had to 
call a cab that night and make the 
trip to the hospital alone. She was 
deprived of what comfort her hus- 
band might have given her be- 
cause he had to stay at home with 
their other children. 

The doctor deplored the circum- 


stances that made such situations 
necessary but he also knew they 
were not uncommon. The family 
lived in one of the newly develop- 
ed suburbs of Los Angeles. They 
had no close relatives or friends 
and they hesitated to wake a neigh- 
bor to care for their other children. 

When that same mother came 
home from the hospital, she was 
faced with the daily round of 
household chores — washing, iron- 
ing, preparing meals and caring 
for her family — plus the backlog 
ot work that had piled up while 
she was gone. 

In addition to all this was the 
care of the newborn baby. 

Dr. Ahlering realized that many 
young families are faced with simi- 
lar difficulties. Three years ago at 
a mothers’ meeting at St. Gregory 
the Great parish in East Whittier, 
he made a suggestion: 

“As young mothers of families 
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of modest means you will be con- 
fronted from time to time with 
these problems and same emergen- 
cies,” Dr. Ahlering said. “Why not 
pool your resources in a mutual 
aid society whose aim would be to 
make lighter the burdens of one 
another?” 

Out of this meeting the Annettes 
were born. 

The young women drew up a 
mimeographed form that was to 
be distributed at all church gather- 
ings. It explained the organization 
that called itself the Annettes, for 
families faced with childbirth, ill- 
ness, and death. 

There would be no dues and no 
meetings. Membership was open 
to anyone willing to serve God by 
helping his neighbor. 

On the form were listed eight 
categories: providing food, helping 
in the home, furnishing transpor- 
tation, babysitting, child care in 
a patient’s home, washing, ironing, 
and emergency night care. 

Some 150 women in St. Greg- 
ory’s parish volunteered their serv- 
ices in one or more of these cate- 
gories. Their names were placed 
on file along with the type of help 
they had offered to give. 

Since St. Gregory’s was a com- 
paratively new parish in a tract 
home area, it had a high percent- 
age of young families. The bulk of 
the assistance rendered by the An- 
nettes went to expectant mothers 
and their families. 

Requests for meals, for example, 


exceeded by far all other types of 
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help offered by the group. During 
the Annettes’ first year at St. 
Gregory’s they provided about 200 
meals. 

These went to families where 
the mother was ill or hospitalized; 
to new mothers and their families 
before, during, and after the birth 
of a new baby; and to bereaved 
families when they returned home 
from the sorrowful task of bury- 
ing their dead. 

To keep the preparation of meals 
from becoming too much of a bur- 
den on the Annettes who have 
families of their own to care for, 
the preparation of a single meal is 
divided among three Annette mem- 
bers. One prepares a nourishing 
but inexpensive casserole, one does 
the salad, and the third readies 
the dessert. 

The least number of requests — 
10 were for night emergency care 
during the year. This generally 
means baby-sitting while a_hus- 
band takes his wife to the hospital. 
Although it is seldom sought, pa- 
rishioners know it is available if 
something goes wrong with na- 
ture’s timetable. 

Pregnant women with other 
children to care for often fall be- 
hind in their household tasks. The 
laundry piles up and _ routine 


housework is neglected. The An- 
nettes move into situations like this 
and help a mother over the rough 
spots by doing an occasional wash- 
ing and ironing for her. 
Moreover, they will care for 
her children when she goes to see 
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her doctor. They also drive her to 
the doctor’s office if she has no 
car and_ public transportation is 
unavailable. 

There have been a number of 
cases where women have been or- 
dered to bed for indefinite periods 
to avoid mis-carriages. The Annet- 
tes help by providing evening 
meals, baby sitting, and performing 
light housekeeping jobs. This 
doesn’t relieve the husband of his 
responsibility but it does allow him 
to remain at work and gives him a 
needed hand with unfamiliar 
household chores. 

Recently a mother of eight chil- 
dren tripped and broke her ankle. 
During the two weeks she was 
confined to her bed, the Annettes 
left a casserole dinner at her home 
each evening, straightened up the 
house each morning, washed, iron- 
ed and cared for the younger 
children. On weekends and even- 
ings, the father was able to take 
over. 

When a father of four young 
children lay dying in a Los Angeles 
hospital, the mother, who was un- 
able to drive, was taken for reg- 
ular visits by an Annette who had 
a car available. And when the 
man died, the widow, with no 
close relatives in California, was 
assisted with the funeral arrange- 
ments, her children cared for, and 
her home tended. 

In one parish the chairman of 
the Annettes keeps a special card 
file on expectant mothers, carefully 
noting the expected delivery date. 


GODSENDS TO EXPECTANT MOTHERS 
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When that time draws near one 
or two women are alerted to stand 
by for a night call in case the fa- 
ther should have to take his wife 
to the hospital. 

Some months ago a parishioner 
had been ordered to bed for six 
months with a recurrent illness. 
Her mother had arranged to stay 
with her for that time so no out- 
side help would be_ necessary. 
However, another emergency a- 
rose and the older woman had to 
leave for a week. 

The Annettes were called upon 
for help and within an hour, five 
women had agreed to spend sev- 
eral hours a day in the invalid’s 
home, to care for her and her pre- 
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school children. Each day one of 
them went to the house after the 
husband left for work and stayed 
until the older children came home 
from school. 

In the case of mothers who are 
slow to recuperate from child- 
birth, Annettes drop in for an hour 
or two each morning to bathe the 
new baby, sterilize bottles, prepare 
formula, make beds, dust, wash, 
iron and prepare evening meals. 
Relieved of these burdens for a 
few days, the mother is sure to 
recuperate much more rapidly and 
easily. 

Enough women take part in 
these tasks to make the work light. 
In fact they often complain that 
they are not called upon often 
enough. In St. Gregory’s there are 
150 Annettes. The neighboring par- 
ish of St. Bruno has about 200. 
Holy Redeemer in Orange parish 
has about 150, and other parishes 
have reported similiar numbers. 
All say the groups are big enough 
to cope with emergencies that are 
apt to arise in an average parish of 
1200 families. 

One group reported that in a 
year the women prepared 125 
meals, 25 helped in homes, 47 fur- 
nished transportation, 64 cared for 
children, 17 took children into their 
own homes, 68 did washing, 52 
ironed, and 10 supplied night 


emergency care. 
One of the first lessons the An- 
nettes learned was that most fam- 
ilies are reluctant to ask for help. 
As a result, most of the requests 
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for assistance come from sympa- 
thetic neighbors. 

When the Annettes’ chairman 
gets word of a family in need, she 
will contact that family directly 
and explain how the group is ready 
to help. Just knowing that such as- 
sistance is available is a great mo- 
rale booster for many families, es- 
pecially for families new in a par- 
ish. 

Few persons have imposed on 
the Annettes. But it does happen. 
A woman who was recovering from 
major surgery once suggested to 
an Annette that so long as he was 
tidying up, she might just as well 
clean out the kitchen cupboards. 
The Annette tactfully sidestepped 
the chore she dreaded doing in her 
own home. 

Usually, it is the other way a- 
round. A woman who had just had 
her eight child would permit the 
Annettes to do only one ironing 
for her. Another asked only that 
they supply an evening dessert for 
her children. 

In one parish one of the most 
willing of the Annettes is a mother 
of 10 children who has been help- 
ed herself on several occasions. 
She knows and appreciates the 
value of such assistance and tries 
to return the favor. 

By word of mouth the Annettes 
have spread to a score of California 
parishes in and about Los Angeles, 
Santa Barbara, Whittier, Covina, 
Glendora, Costa Mesa, Orange, Al- 
hambra and San Gabriel. 

At least two Protestant churches 
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in these areas have similiar groups. 
They even use the same name hon- 
oring St. Anne. 

The Annettes have forged strong 
bonds of friendship among their 
neighbors and the value of the 
help they have given so freely and 
willingly is indicated in the let- 
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ters and notes of gratitude they 
have received. 

What cannot be determined are 
the spiritual benefits that accrue to 
a parish and its members where 
the love of neighbor for the love 
of God plays such an important 
role. 


If I Had a Boy 


Ir I HAD a boy, I would say to him, “Son .. . be fair and 
be square in the race you must run... Be brave if you lose 
and be meek if you win... Be better and nobler than I’ve 
ever been... Be honest and fearless in all that you do... 
And honor the name I have given to you.” 


If I had a boy, I would want him to know... We reap in 
this life just about as we sow... And we get what we earn, 
be it little or great . . . Regardless of luck and regardless of 
fate ...I would teach him and show him the best that I 
could ... That it pays to be honest and upright and good. 


I would make him a pal and a partner of mine... And 
show him the things in this world that are fine .. . I would 
show him the things that are wicked and bad . . . For I figure 
this knowledge should come from his dad ...I would walk 
with him, talk with him, play with him, too... And to all 
of my promises strive to be true. 


We would grow up together and I’d be a boy... And 
share in his troubles and share in his joy . . . We would work 
out our problems together and then ... We would lay out 
our plans when we both would be men... And, oh, what a 
wonderful joy it would be ... No pleasure in life could be 
greater to me. 

—Author Unknown, 
printed in The Magnificat 
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His parents are responsible 


Confessions 


of an Inhibited Teenager 


By Cormac Cary 


a failure as a teenager. Not 
only do I lack all sense of 
frustration but I’m actually rather 
fond of my parents. I've lived 
through 18 years without ever so 


I REALIZE IT only too well. I’m 


much as one pent-up feeling erupt- 
ing in the grand, lawless manner 
so popular these days. “Tab” and 
“Debbie” will never co-star in the 
story of my wild, turbulent youth 
— mainly because I’ve had such 
a disgustingly norm- 
al one. I muffed 
my chances to ever 
have my name 
slashed acrossed the 
nation’s headlines 
for inciting a rum- 
ble or engaging in 
some other 20th 
century manifesta- 
tion of my youth- 
fulness. And yet, I 
still seem to enjoy 
life. Obviously I 
need __ psychiatric 
care. 

Of course, the pe- 
ople who are re- 


sponsible for this 
deplorable situation 
are my parents. 
They never read 
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the right books. While other chil- 
dren were growing up with the 
proper degree of un-inhibition, my 
parents were always there to slap 
me down if I got the least bit un- 
inhibited with the furniture. While 
other children were free to give 
vent to their innermost feelings 
without fear of reprisal, I learned 
at an early age that certain dis- 
tructive urges, if acted on, were 
apt to be greeted with consider- 
able disfavor by those in com- 
mand. (At one point, I seem to 
remember a ping-pong paddle be- 
ing applied in other places than 
to the ball. In fact, I can vaguely 
recall one of them mumbling some- 
thing about applying it to the 
“seat of wisdom” as we marched 
to the back room.) 

And then came my grammar 
school days. My parents, taking 
no chances, entrusted me to the 
care of nuns, Again, while some 
of my playmates studied in the 
happy clime of little learning but 
amazing “social adjustment,” I 
have distinct memories of at least 
two hours per night spent over 
the dining room table. And I 
wasn’t having a late snack either. 
And should the next day dawn, 
sans assignment, never was I led 
to a cheerful room and asked 
“why” I failed to bring in my 
homework. More likely, there was 
a short session after school dur- 
ing which such primitive rites as 
eraser clapping and/or an assign- 
ment in the interminable “Palmer 
Method Book” were in order. My 
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playmates may have known “why” 
they didn’t do they homework but 
I had a Palmer second to none. 

My early social life, too, was 
pretty well regulated. While other 
sixth grade “young adults” were 
being initiated into the mysteries 
of party manners and dance steps, 
my classmates were told that the 
best place for boys my age was 
on the ballfield. Just what the 
girls did, I never found out. But 
we didn’t miss each other at the 
time. 

The came adolescence. On my 
first date I seem to recall one 
(or was it both?) of my parents 
escorting us to and from the well 
lighted, well chaperoned school 
gymnasium. I can still see that 
long, long line of sisters waiting 
to be introduced. Gad if that was- 
n't an ordeal that the modern 
child would pale at! But some- 
how I made it and enjoyed my- 
self all the same. And as I enter- 
ed the higher teens the parental 
hold was lessened somewhat but 
the omniscient power was. still 
there. There was that one o'clock 
curfew which seemed totally un- 
reasonable to a few of my ac- 
quaintances. But it was either in 
by one or sleep on the doorstep. 
And doorsteps have never been my 
forte. 

The crowning blow which real- 
ly should have caused me to blow 
my stack was a diabolical little 
device known as “quartering.” 
Should the. occasion arise, my par- 
ents had reserved the right to re- 
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strict me to quarters for the week- 
end. And while I may have been 
inconvenienced once or twice, 
what a blessed relief it was when 
that one character you had been 
avoiding so long finally. caught up 
with you and you were forced 
to tell her that you were “un- 
reasonably restricted” for the 
weekend by your tyrannical par- 
ents and you were thus unable 
to attend her sorority dance. Alas! 

Now I ask you, with this kind 
of upbringing, should I not have 
a grudge against authority in gen- 
eral? Why not push a few little 
old ladies in front of taxies? But 
oh no, not me. I glide through 
life with nary a ruffle in my 
psyche. With my training, I must 
be fantastically inhibited. Can I 
be reveling in these inhibitions? 
My friends are all out having a 
wild time “finding themselves” 
and all I do is “sees my duty and 
duz it.” At one point I even tried 
reading a few child psychology 
books but gave up in alarm. It 
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turned out that I was missing en- 
tire stages of rebelliousness. 

Along with all my other trib- 
ulations, I find that I am a mem- 
ber of that abhorred species the 
“party-pooper,” in the most gen- 
eric sense of the word. Thanks. to 
my parents’ lack of foresight, I 
was taught to appreciate such 
square-type pleasures as classical 
music and good books. Now how 
am I to fare in a society which 
demands an appreciation of the 
subtleties of rock ‘n’ roll and “Pey- 
ton Place” as its requisite to ac- 
ceptance? What are we who do 
not suffer from taste aberration to 
do? 

Now this little homily is not 
without a definite moral. If there 
are any parents reading I want 
you to pay close attention. Heed 
the words of a teenager who has 
learned the hard way. Don't raise 
your child to be the normal, in- 
hibited, law-abiding type. You 
have no idea how rough it is for 
us these days. 


THE FREEWAY traffic had ground to a stop. The delay soon 
became unbearable for a fellow in one of those very small cars, for 
whom the view of what was wrong up ahead was blocked by a 
family station wagon, its roof loaded with tourist gear, its interior 
loaded with children of assorted sizes. The fellow began tooting 


the horn of his small car. 


After some time of this, the woman in the station wagon put 
down her youngest, an infant, and stepped out. Ignoring the driver 
of the little car, she deftly placed in the car’s mouth-like grill her 
baby’s bottle, nipple first. — Contributed by J. W. Pelkie 
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I associate blizzards with the most 


cherished memories of my childhood 


Blizzard 


I T WOULD NOT be wrong in any 
respect to say that a roaring 
blizzard can be a thing of terror; 
a thing to put fear in the hearts of 
staunch men, let alone the chil- 
dren, of the prairies. Yet the word 
itself is associated in my mind 
with the most cherished memories 


of my childhood — along with 

words like “fun,” “happiness,” 
“warmth.” 

The linking of the word “bliz- 

zard” with 

“warmth” goes 

back 40 years 


when I lived 
with my __par- 
ents and sisters 
in the blustery 
state of North 
Dakota. 
No winter went by 
“without a severe 
snowstorm. When 
one came, we realiz- 
ed we would be iso- 
lated from our neigh- 
bors — and the world 
—for the time the 
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storm lasted, which might be any- 
where from 24 hours to several 
days. Watching my parents and 
older sisters prepare themselves 
for the onslaught of the impend- 
ing blizzard held for me, a child 
of seven or eight, an element of 
excitement. 

First, there was the care of 
the barn stock, making sure they 
were supplied with feed in case 
they could not be reached for 
some time. Then, seeing that there 
was plenty of water in the house 
for cooking and drinking. Fortun- 
ately, because a locally worked 
lignite mine was situated in the 
coulee only a mile away, there 
was never an empty coal bin in 
the little tar-paper house we lived 
in on the south prairie of the 
Souris River. 


As the blizzard raged, the 
pot-bellied stove in the corner 
of the dining room glowed 


and threw heat to the corners of 
the front rooms while the cook 
stove in the kitchen crackled and 
the enameled teakettle sang, try- 
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ing merrily to drown the sounds of 
the howling wind. 

With the blizzard in full force, 
we turned to keeping our hands 
and minds busy. Our mother 
brought the bag of brightly-color- 
ed rags from the unfinished attic 
room and in the afternoons, while 
our father read through the accu- 
mulation of farm magazines, my 
sisters and I wound balls from the 
torn inch-and-a-half pieces of our 
worn-out school dresses. Before the 
storm had spent itself and the 
balls tucked away again in the 
empty apple baskets for the next 
spell of tearing and winding, the 
round and oval rugs had grown 
wide and bright. 

The evenings were the best. 
The apples, bought at Christmas 
time, were brought from the cool, 
dirt cellar and laid on their sides 
on the flat-topped round stove and 
rolled and turned by quick fingers 
until the apples’ skins were brown- 
ed to the point of bursting. 

Sometimes my sisters made 
taffy. Being the youngest, I al- 
ways got to take the scraped pan 
and long-handled spoon into the 
dining room with me where I 
would sit on the braided rug be- 
hind the stove and chew and lick 
to my heart’s content. 

Then there were the card games. 
We could not afford to buy all 
the card games we played, so, 
with the ingenuity of our mother 
who enjoyed the games along with 
us, we made our own cards from 


cardboard with the aid of scissors 
and heavy, black pencil for our 
amateurish pictures and the num- 
bers. 

As soon as the evening meal 
was finished and the dishes wash- 
ed and put away, we hurried to 
the oak dining table, cleared it 
of its salt and pepper shakers, 
sugar bowl, and glass spoon hold- 
er, and, settling ourselves for an 
evening of fun, we laughed tri- 
umphantly at the howling blizzard, 
its very existence making possible 
the close bond which held us as a 
family. 

Later, the sharp spattering of the 
snow, beating rythmically against 
the window panes, and the flick- 
ering of the soft flame of the 
kerosene lamp would cause my 
head to nod and my mother would 
excuse herself from the game in 
progress. The oak rocker easily 
held two, and, from her comfort- 
able lap, I would gaze sleepily 
upon the colored pages of the 
mail order catalog as my mother 
slowly turned them, one by one, 
until I remembered no more of 
the full day of contentment. 

I know now that a North Dakota 
blizzard meant anxiety and some- 
times real fear and tragedy to 
the pioneers of the northwest in 
those rugged days of sod-break- 
ing, but to me, a child of the 
prairies, the coming of a blizzard 
held but one meaning — warmth, 
and a genuine closeness of family 
life. 
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Suddenly she had to 
ride in the front seat, 
next to the driver 


By Marie Wynne Clark 


FF: THE past two years our old- 


est child has waged a cam- 
_paign to get her father and 
me back on our feet. In this plot 
she has had the cooperation and 
help of her girl friends, her boy 
friends, her school, and the gov- 
ernment of the State of California. 
The opening wedge was so 
subtle that it is only in looking 


back that it..shows up at all. As 
a small child, the motion of the 
car nauseated her if she rode in 
the back seat. Seemingly she had 
outgrown this but after she reach- 
ed the age of 14 she had a re- 
lapse. She once again had to ride 
in the front seat instead of the 
back. 

“Ill just sit in the middle so 
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you can have the window, Mom- 
my, she commented generously. 

And what could be more natur- 
al than for her to watch Father 
drive and ask idle (we thought 
then) questions about “Why do 
you put your foot on that pedal 
when you're at a stop sign?” and 
“When you just hang your hand 
out the window, what does that 
mean?” 

It was soon after that when the 
school and government stepped 
in with edicts that began compli- 
cating our lives. Every child in 
California must take a course in 
“Drivers’ Education” before get- 
ting a high school diploma. This 
course does not teach how to 
drive a car. There is no behind 
the wheel training. All that “Driv- 
ers’ Ed” gives are safety rules, 
motor vehicle code, how a car 
runs, and an overwhelming urge 
to get a driver’s license. 

Naturally since both of her 
parents had been licensed drivers 
for over 20 years, Daughter as- 
sumed that we would easily be 
capable of helping her with any 
problems in this simple course. 
We assumed this also. We had a 
confident approach when she ask- 
ed for explanations of the home- 
work questions. There was only 
one thing wrong — the things we 
could answer were the questions 
she didn’t need help with. The 


safety rules she knew; the signal- 
ing she understood. What stop- 
ped her the first time was “write 
the ‘life history’ of a drop of gas- 
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oline from the time it is put into 
the tank at the filling station un- 
til it has been fully utilized by 
the car” and “explain the func- 
tioning of the torque converter.” 

“Well,” said father, “I’m sure 
your book must have a clearer and 
more concise explanation than the 
one I would give.” 

This is father-talk for “I give 
up.” (Father is the type who, when 
the car stops running, gets out, 
lifts the hood, peers at the motor, 
shakes his head, gingerly touches 
the nearest wire, closes the hood, 
and heads for a telephone to call 
the nearest mechanic. I am the 
feminine type who doesn’t even 
lift the hood. I just sit, looking 
helpless.) 

This was where the boy friend 
entered the scene. Apparently there 
is something in the vitamins that 
the younger generation was fed so 
faithfully in infancy that stimu- 
lates the part of the brain deal- 
ing with things mechanical. All 
boys seem to know how to take 
a car apart and put it back to- 
gether so it will still run. This is 
very helpful to them. They save 
on garage bills and are often able 
to visit their girl friends on school 
nights (which is usually frowned 
upon) in order to give the neces- 
sary help on Drivers’ Education 
homework, 

So, there he was, every night. 
The homework on that course 
took longer than Spanish, Ge- 
ometry, English, and History all 
put together—for obvious reasons. 
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We hesitated to complain, how- 
ever. If he. didn’t explain to 
daughter, how could she pass? 
(The question is hers and was re- 
peated with vising inflections, 
— ) 

Pass she did though. We were 
all relieved and there was a brief 
respite while we all gathered our 
ammunition for the next skirmish. 
The school again broke the im- 
passe. This time a note came 
home asking that we again sign 
the “enclosed release” so that our 
child could be enrolled in the 
Drivers’ Training class. It was 
simple form. All it took was a 
signature and we had promised to 
make good all damages the stu- 
dent did to school equipment, 
school personnel, public and _pri- 
vate property, and “miscellaneous 
other factors,” while she was 
learning to drive. We also had to 
get her a “Learner’s Permit” and 
swear that she was 15, and be 
“fully cognizant of our responsibil- 
ity in all areas.” 

The day we went to the Motor 
Vehicle Department to get the 
permit, Daughter was as nervous 
as an expectant father. “What if 
I can’t answer the questions?” 
“What if I don’t pass the eye test?” 
“What if the place is closed?” 
“What if they ask questions about 
driving. behind a street car; we 
didn’t do that ~tapter.” 

While I stood like a sheep in a 
small enclosure reserved for those 
who had _.no business cluttering up 
the office, Daughter clutched a 
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counter for support, turned pale, 
bit her pencil, bit her nails, 
scratched her head, looked desper- 
ately at the ceiling, and ever so 
slowly answered the test questions 
100 percent correctly. Then, 
blinking and rubbing her eyes, 
and looking for all the world like 
someone in need of a guide dog, 
she peered into a machine that 
tested her vision. I heard her 
voice, hesitant and tiny, giving 
the information the officer asked 
for. Then, shyly and sweetly, she 
thanked him for giving her the 
precious Learner’s Permit. 

Once outside the door, she re- 
verted to normal, and_ the cam- 
paign was on again in full force. 

“Ill drive you home,” she said. 

“Ug—uh—uh,” said I. “Wait 
until you have learned to drive 
better—besides, the traffic is very 
heavy right now.” (This was a 
sentence I was to repeat, word for 
word, for several long weeks.) 

As soon as we got home, she 
started in on Father. “Let’s go out 
and you show me how to drive 
now,” she said. 

Beaming paternally, he agreed. 
Ten minutes later, minus grin and 
breathing heavily, he was back. 

“Someone else will have to 
teach her. I do not have the pa- 
tience. No father should try to 
teach his child to drive — I read 
that in a magazine,” he said. (This 
is father-talk for “My nerves are 
shot ... I’m a coward.”) 

.“The school will teach her,” I 
announced soothingly. 
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And the school tried. Playing 
it safe, they gave her several 
weeks (much to her disgust) of 
training in a box-like contraption 
in a special classroom. This device 
is similar to the Link Trainer. All 
the car equipment that the driver 
uses is there in correct position 
and a movie flashes on with the 
traffic problems the driver would 
presumably meet in an actual car. 
It’s a great invention. The only 
thing is, the driver isn’t going any- 
where—and this, of course, is the 
reason Daughter wanted to learn. 

“Road experience is what I 
need,” she kept crying. 

“I simply cannot take you out 
in the car. And I don’t think your 
mother ought to try to teach you 
either,” said Father. (This is fa- 
ther-talk for, “I certainly don’t 
want another driver like your 
mother in the family.”) 

The Learner’s Permit definitely 
states that the Learner must be 
accompanied by a Licensed Driv- 
er over the age of 18. There was 
only one thing to do. Find a boy 
friend who had nerves of steel and 
was over 18. 

The one she brought home ob- 
viously thought more of his car 
than of any other thing or person 
in this world. Such devotion to his 
car indicated to us that he would 
be very careful with it. He was. 
He would teach her to drive, he 
said optimistically. Nothing to it, 
he said. After the first lesson he 
came in white-faced and smiling 


through clenched teeth. 
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“I’m sure she'll do better tomor- 
row, Sir,” he said to Father. 

To give the boy credit, it was 
a full week before he shouted at 
Daughter. They came in the house 
glaring at each other. 

“Tl never never learn,” she said 
despairingly. Tearfully she went 
on, “And I'll never never go out 
with you again either. I didn’t ‘just 
about hit’ that parked car. You 
didn’t have to yell like that.” 

The boy just hung his head and 
muttered he was sorry. “I just felt 
a little nervous today, I guess. I 
probably tried to teach you too 
much all at once. It wasn’t your 
fault.” 

She forgave him. And drove his 
car some more. 

Fortunately the school assigned 
Daughter to a real car immediate- 
ly after that. I met the Driver's 
Training teacher at a P.T.A. meet- 
ing. He is a skittish soul who starts 
violently at the sound of a drop- 
ped tea cup. 

“Your child is doing very well, 
very well indeed. Have you ever 
had her eyes checked?” he mur- 
mured as his shaking hands lifted 
a cookie to his twitching mouth. 

Our meal times degenerated in- 
to post mortems of how “I almost 
hit a pedestrian today, the teach- 
er thought, and he stepped on his 
brake and killed the motor.” 

Gradually, however, with the 
double training sessions, she got 
better. She got so good, in fact, 
that Father, Mother, and the two 
younger brothers took a_ ride 
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around the block with Daughter 
at the wheel of the family car. 

“One thing I’m NOT gonna be 
when I grow up is a driving teach- 
er,” commented the 12-year-old 
gripping the window frame. 

“Sister, do you know how to 
drive a horse?” innocently asked 
the seven-year-old. 

But Father felt she was improv- 
ing. He felt it was safe enough 
now for Mother to take Daughter 
out for practice. 

I was determined not to make 
her nervous. Fortunately for me I 
am quite near-sighted. The second 
time out, I removed my glasses 
and aside from nearly pushing the 
right side of the floor board into 
the engine, showed no _nervous- 
ness whatsoever. “You know, 
Mommy, you're the only one who 
seems to like the way I drive. You 
didn’t scream at me once!” Daugh- 
ter complimented me. (Two weeks 
later the doctor told me that the 
sudden rash I had sprouted was 
due entirely to nerves—was I un- 
der any unusual strain, he asked.) 

Eventually we reached the 
point where the actual driver's 
test had to be taken and a real 
license obtained very soon. The 
permit was about to expire. The 
only thing left to learn was paral- 
lel parking. The high school 
course was over before they got 
to that. The boy friend had tried 
and failed to teach her. Only 
Father was left to do the instruct- 
ing. (I never park except on the 
end of a block or diagonally.) So 
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Father taught her. The only 
damage was a dented fender and 
a long scratch on the side of the 
car—and of course a rather dent- 
ed disposition for Father. 

But Father works all day and 
Daughter still wasn’t sure of her 
ability. More instruction was 
needed. Daughter’s girl friend 
(who had been urging her to get 
the license so they could “go all 
sorts of places”) had a boy friend 
who said he'd love to teach 
Daughter to park. This went over 
like a lead balloon with the girl 
friend who took a dim view of 
her boy friend out parking with 
another girl. 

Finally the great day arrived. 
Ready or not, Daughter had to 
prove to the Motor Vehicle De- 
partment that she could drive. 
(The M.V.D. feels anyone can 
learn in a three month’s period.) 

Father went down to the De- 
partment with her but was ig- 
nored. She was on her own. The 
policeman crawled in beside her 
and the last Father saw was his 
car slowly and shakily drawing 
away from the front of the build- 
ing. Evidently she did fine. The 
report sheet showed only two er- 
rors. She has difficulty in mo- 
ments of stress, telling her left 
from her right so when the police- 
man said to turn left, she turned 
right from the wrong lane after 
giving a puzzled look and saying, 
“But I thought that was illegal. 

The parking was accomplished 
on the second try. It was a never 
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to be repeated miracle. On the 
first try, she knocked down the 
marking poles—all of them. Since 
then she has shown a congenital 
weakness and parks only at the 
end of the block or diagonally. 

But she got the license. She 
drives. She gets better all the 
time. It is very convenient to 
have her able to run errands so 
I can spend more time at home, 
(This statement was not originally 
mine; I have merely agreed to 
it after hearing her repeat it so 
often.) 


The mission has been accomp- 
lished. Daughter has her father 
and mother back on their feet, tak- 
ing an old fashioned walk—or con- 
fined to quarters while she has 
the car. My rash has disappear- 
ed. So has the boy friend. So 
has the girl friend whose boy 
friend was the expert parker. All 
is well. The only thing that 
keeps me awake nights now is 
the future. Suddenly our oldest 
son has decided that he wants to 
ride in the front seat, next to 
the driver. 
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“Well, I'm glad to see that ONE day out of the year 
you kids can stop all that screaming and jumping 
around and behave like ladies and gentlemen 
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It will save you money—and perhaps your health, 
even your life, if you cultivate your doctor’s 
friendship, faith and familiarity 


By O. A. 


GENERATION or so ago when 
A people felt droopy, family 
doctors examined their tongues, 
counted pulses, and maybe whack- 
ed knees to check reflexes. That 
pretty much ended 
the physical exami- 
nation. The doctor 
was then ready to 
diagnose anything 
from ague to phthis- 
is to zoster. 

In this day of 
scientific medicine, 
however, the plain, 
ordinary garden-va- 
riety general practi- 
tioner, the family 
doctor, seems to 
have become lost in 
the shuffle of pe- 
diatricians, gynecol- 
ogists, psychiatrists, 
internists, ophthal- 
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mologists, and dermatologists. Nev- 
ertheless, there still are more fam- 
ily doctors than “specialists” in 
America. Whatever your prefer- 
ence, there still are certain things 
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that you should know about doc- 
tors in general inasmuch as you 
are sooner or later most likely to 
need one. 

First of all, most doctors I know 
will admit that they are human, all 
too human at times. As such, they 
are victims of many of the usual 
human frailties to which flesh is 
heir — including some special oc- 
cupational ones, as well. They are 
as much a bundle of frustrations, 
inhibitions, and prejudices as any 
other normal person. They are gull- 
ible to flattery, wary of their poc- 
ketbook, sensitive in their pride, 
and as quick to deny all of this, 
sometimes even to themselves, as 
you and I, 

A doctor can never be omnisc- 
ient or omnipotent; only God has 
these infinite properties. The doc- 
tor is a person who is equipped by 
training to manage the problems 
of sick people and their families 
and do this better than other 
people can. All good doctors have 
the feeling best expressed by a 
great French surgeon of the 16th 
century, who said: “I dress the 
wound; God heals the patient.” 

Realizing this man-to-man rela- 
tionship of doctor-to-patient, let us 
now look on the brighter side of 
the doctor’s ledger. 

Doctors are the fellows who are 
there when you need them, and 
when you need them it is amazing 
how high your opinion of them can 
get and how quickly your criticism 
while well completely disappears. 
Your doctor then becomes the fel- 
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low who gets out of bed on a cold 
night (after having been in it hard- 
ly long enough to get warm) to 
see you or your sick baby; the 
fellow who treats you for pneu- 
monia or heart disease, or performs 
your operation. There are times 
when it is driven home to you that 
the common desire to help the sick 
and needy remains the same, but 
the route which the modern doctor 
must travel to attain his goal is 
very different from that of 60 years 
ago. 

Doctors I have known have 
come from orphanages, from farms, 
from homes of merchants, factory 
workers, day laborers, the well-to 
do, and the rich. Representatives 
of all races and most religions are 
in their ranks. Their proficiencies 
and respective abilities may be as 
varied as their origin and social 
background. 

As a group, they are of more 
than average intelligence; by ne- 
cessity, if not by nature, they are 
academically inclined. Like trees 
in the forest, some are tall and 
strong, others bent and_ weak. 
Some are showing scars 
wrought by the ravages of time; 
others are young, straight and un- 
scratched. 

A physician’s work is never done 
and his hours are long and irreg- 
ular. The equipment he must buy, 
if he is to practice the best type 
of medicine, is expensive. Unlike 
the merchant, the average doctor 
cannot go away and let someone 
else take over his business for a 
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while. When he leaves town, his 
income stops. If one deducts the 
cost of his expensive education 
and pro rates his total earnings 
over his years of study and train- 
ing, the ethical doctor is clearly 
not overpaid. 

Of course, a doctor believes in 
and deserves as good a living as 
he can earn. But apart from the 
necessities of paying his bills and 
raising his family, your doctor’s 
deepest pleasure, his creative satis- 
faction, arises from having as- 
sisted in the rehabilitation of hu- 
man life. Each patient constitutes 
a separate challenge to his in- 
stinctive need to heal. The resis- 
ters, and they are numerous, cause 
a deadlock in the free flow of sym- 
pathy between doctor and patient 
so essential to successful therapy. 

Once you take your doctor into 
your confidence and into your 
heart, once you lose all thoughts of 
trying to cheat him, you have 
achieved a harmony of spirit with 
him that will permit you to know 
without a doubt that your doctor- 
‘patient pact is a moral one. Then 
-you’ve found that a doctor’s serv- 
ices cannot be measured in dol- 
Jars and cents. Good advice in one 
sentence may save your life. 

“The secret of getting the most 
-out of your doctor — or the most 
for your medical dollar,” says Dr. 
Roland Wright, “is to make a sin- 
cere attempt to tell your medical 
advisor all the facts when you go 
to him. Let him sort out the tri- 
val from the true, the significant 


symptoms from the incidental ones. 

“Time and again I have found 
that symptoms that may seem im- 
portant to the patient have no 
bearing whatever on the case. De- 
tails that the patient may think not 
worth mentioning may be the key 
to correct diagnosis. The question- 
and-answer game is the only meth- 
od of solving this problem of com- 
munication. And a doctor usually 
has a seventh sense that can read 
through veneerish or stereotyped, 
mechanical and meaningless an- 
swers.” 

A physician does not want to 
put you into a hospital; he con- 
siders it part of his job to help 
keep you out of it. Don’t criticize 
him too harshly if he sometimes 
purposely eludes telling you the 
truth. He has his reasons, at times, 
for exercising certain liberties with 
the veracity of his answers. He 
knows from repeated experiences 
that the idea that the doctor 
should always tell the patient and 
his family the medical truth is 
similiar to the suggestion that 
everyone should be given penicil- 
lin, or have his appendix removed. 
Tell one person the truth, and he 
blows his brains out. Another gets 
angry, and blames the doctor for 
all his troubles. Another will be 
plunged into a serious mental dis- 
order. Another will desperately 
seek relief through a dangerous 
illegal operation. 

Some doctors have told me true 
stories of ingratitude on the part of 
their patients; inconsiderate ne- 
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glect of payment of bills, blame 
for complications brought on be- 
cause they refused to follow orders; 
relapses because they were sure 
they could doctor themselves, etc. 
“Gratitude,” says Peter J. Steinch- 
ron, “is a highly welcome but un- 
expected bonus in a doctor’s work. 
If he had to charge gratitude in- 
stead of a fee, he would soon be 
starving. Gratitude is a rare gift 
which most people lack. He must 
be content with the satisfaction of 
work well done.” 

There is an old proverb to the 
effect that “one must have friends 
before one needs them.” Paraphras- 
ing this, you can say that, “One 
must have a doctor long before 
one needs him — desperately.” It 
is a well-established fact that the 
better your doctor knows you in 
sickness and in health the better 
he can help you in an emergency. 
The doctor then knows what to 
expect in emotional reactions and 
cooperation. He will know your 
heart condition, whether you are 
subject to allergies, whether you 
tend to over-emphasize or to un- 
derstate complaints. Heart attacks, 
nervous breakdowns, and stomach 
ulcers do not occur as suddenly as 
was once thought. They grow 
slowly in the soil of a certain type 
of physical and emotional consti- 
tution, a soil that your personal 
doctor must study closely and over 
a period of time before he can tell 
what might grow out of it. 


You and your family have a 
bigger stake in getting the most 
out of your family doctor or spec- 
ialist than he in you, of course. It 
will save you money — and perhaps 
your health, even your life, if you 
cultivate your doctor’s friendship, 
faith and familiarity. Here are 
eight rules that can assure you of 
doing just this. Study them, keep 
them, and forget your ills — un- 
til you really need your doctor — 
and he won’t let you down. 

1. Select a doctor you can ad- 
mire and respect. 

2. Don’t expect him to be cor- 
rect 100 percent of the time, but 
trust his judgment more than your 
own. 

3. Be honest with him in an- 
swering his questions. 

4. Don’t hesitate to ask him to 
explain the trouble-spots when they 
arise in your body. 

5. Don’t wait until your ma- 
chinery breaks down to go moan- 
ing to him. See him regularly, if 
only to ask him how he is. 

6. Don’t create emergencies out 
of trivial symptoms — 90 percent 
of the average doctors “emer- 
gency” calls aren’t serious enough 
to get him out of bed in the mid- 
dle of the night. 

7. Remember he is human and 
cannot perform miracles in a super- 
natural sense. 

8. Obey his orders and his pre- 
scriptions no matter how bitter 
both may seem at times. 


The Church 
Sometimes 
DOES 
Recognize 


Divorce 


The Pauline Privilege actually dissolves a valid marriage 


Condensed from Marriage 


ost Goop Catholics mistak- 
M enly insist that the Church 

never admits or recog- 
nizes divorce. Or, as it is usually 
worded: “Once two people are 
validly married they must stay 
married until one or the other 
dies.” 

These statements are too broad 
and simple to be entirely true. 
The fact is that the Church does 
sometimes recognize divorce, even 
though the marriage is valid. By 
divorce here I do not mean a mere 
separation. There are times, of 
course, when two parties simply 
cannot live together in peace or 
safety. In such cases the Church 


Monsignor J. D. Conway 


permits them to seperate and to 
live apart from one another while 
remaining married; and to make 
this separation legal she might 
permit them to get a civil divorce. 
This divorce does not allow either 
one to remarry. 

But there are other cases in 
which the Church actually dis- 
solves a valid marriage; or gives 
explicit permission to one or the 
other party to contract a new mar- 
riage. 

This plain statement may shock 
some people but it is one of the 
facts of the Faith which should be 
clearly understood. It is nothing 
new. 


Marriage (October, '60), St. Meinrad Abbey, Inc., 27 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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The true expression of the 
Church’s teaching on the indissol- 
ubility, or permanence, of mar- 
riage is this: Once two baptized 
people have been validly married, 
and have consummated their union 
by the sexual act of marital rela- 
tionship, then no power on earth 
can dissolve the bond of their 
marriage until the death of one 
of them. 

If you will read that sentence 
carefully you will notice two qual- 
ifying phrases: 

(1) “Two baptized people.” If 
either party to the marriage is 
non-baptized (or if neither party 
has been baptized) then the union 
is not sacramental. Only a person 
who has received baptism can val- 
idly receive any of the other sac- 
raments. Jesus Christ gave the 
sacraments for his own followers: 
for Christians. Baptism makes a 
person a Christian; the other sac- 
raments perfect him as a Chris- 
tian. A Jew, a Mohammedan, or 
a pagan can be validly married, 
but his marriage is not a sacra- 
ment — not an external sign insti- 
tuted by Christ to give him grace. 

Every marriage is a contract: a 
solemn, firm and lasting agree- 
ment between a man and a wo- 
man, by which they give them- 
selves to each other for the rest 
of their natural lives. For non- 
Christians marriage is only a con- 
tract; but for Christians Jesus 
made this contract into a sacra- 
ment. By the agreement which 
they make with each other the 
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husband and wife also sanctify 
each other. They act as ministers 
of Christ in conferring a sacra- 
ment on each other. Each one 
unites the other to Christ at the 
same time he unites himself to the 
other. 

Only a sacramental marriage is 
absolutely indissoluble. In the law 
of the Church a non-sacramental 
marriage is called legitimate, it is 
perfectly valid, contracted before 
God, and by nature permament. 
But there can be exceptions to 
its permanency, in a few limited 
circumstances, with sufficient rea- 
sons, and by proper authority. 

(2) My other qualifying phrase 
refers to “consummated” marriage. 
It is valid before it is consum- 
mated, but it does not become 
absolutely indissoluble until after 
the parties have lived together as 
man and wife. Only the Pope can 
dissolve a non-consummated mar- 
riage, and he will not touch it un- 
less the fact of non-consummation 
has been proved beyond reason- 
able doubt. And even then he 
will not dissolve it unless good 
sound reasons urge him to do so. 

The statements I have made 
about the marriage of two bap- 
tized people apply to Protestants 
as well as to Catholics. The mar- 
riage between two Protestants — 
both baptized — is sacramental; 
once it has been consummated it 
cannot be dissolved by any power 
on earth. Two Protestants can 
marry validly before their mini- 
ster or before a justice of the 
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peace; and when they do so they 
become ministers of Christ for the 
sanctification of each other. Their 
marriage is just as firm and 
permanent, and by nature just as 
sacred and sanctifying, as that of 
two Catholics before their priest. 

In trying to understand the 
Pauline Privilege, we have had to 
discuss these basic principles 
about the permanency of mar- 
riage, because the Pauline Privi- 
lege is really a divorce granted by 
the Church. It dissolves the ex- 
isting bond of a valid marriage; 
and this dissolution is possible be- 
cause the marriage was not sac- 
ramental, 

At the risk of seeming facetious 
I want to explain that the word 
Pauline, as here used, is not a 
feminine name. It is an adjective 
fashioned. from the name of St. 
Paul. It was he who first told us 
of this privilege, and I will quote 
his words to you, from I Corin- 
thians 7, 12-15: 

“As for the following persons, 
I am speaking on my own; it is 
not the Lord speaking. If any 
Christian has a wife who does not 
accept the faith but agrees to live 
with him, he is not to send her 
away. And if any woman has a 
husband who does not accept the 
faith but who agrees to live with 
her, she is not to send her hus- 
band away. The reason is this: 
the non-believing husband is con- 
secrated to God by reason of his 
wife, and the non-believing wife 
is consecrated to God by reason 


of the Christian man. If this were 
not so, your children would not 
be fit for God’s service. But as it 
is, they are consecrated to God. 
However, if the non-believer 
leaves, let him leave. In such 
cases, the Christian man or wo- 
man is not bound to the one who 
leaves. For God has called up to 
be in peace.” 

In those early days of St. Paul 
it was often a disgrace and a dan- 
ger to be a Christian, or to be as- 
sociated with Christians. Persecu- 
tions were common. So when a 
wife became a Christian her 
pagan husband might leave her in 
fear and disgust. St. Paul says 
she is not in bondage: she is free 
of him. Likewise if a husband 
became a convert, and his pagan 
wife refused to live with him in 
peace, then he was free to marry 
another. 

Today persecutions are not 
frequent — or so we like to think, 
in blissfully ignoring racism and 
Communism. But anyway, we 
still have many pagans and in- 
fidels with us — people who are 
not Christians, and have never 
been baptized. In the altered cir- 
cumstances of modern times they 
still fit neatly into the privilege 
given by St. Paul. Here is how it 
might work out today: 

Julius and Judy are blissfully 
married at 17. But their love 
doesn’t last. Judy runs home to 
mama; Julius is a beast; she even 
thinks he has been stepping out 
with that awful blonde. So the 
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fight sputters and flares, and fin- 
ally ends in divorce. Maybe 
Julius marries the blonde; or 
maybe not — it doesn’t really mat- 
ter for our Pauline Privilege. 

Anyway, Judy is at loose ends 
for a while, and then she meets 
the most divine Catholic boy at 
a party (we will call him Mat- 
thew). She never knew anyone 
like him; he is so sweet — just a 
living doll; and his religion means 
so much to him! (But not enough, 
of course, to keep him from run- 
ning around with a_ divorced 
woman.) 

Judy begins to get religion. She 
never knew anything about the 
Catholic Church before, or what 
she did know was all fouled up 
in stories about the Pope and 
priests and indulgences. Now in 
Matthew she sees the beauty of 
religion reflected; and besides she 
knows that she will have a much 
better chance with him if she 
becomes a Catholic. Of course she 
keeps a vulgar idea like this stuf- 
fed down below the level of con- 
sciousness. 

Judy starts taking instructions. 
Now her life is really changed; 
she never imagined that the 
Church was anything like this. 
Her acceptance of the faith may 
he eased by her love for Mat- 
thew, but she really becomes 
quite ardent about it. She wants 
to become a Catholic. 

The priest who is instructing 
her has a problem: he can hard- 
ly keep her out of the Church; 
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she does seem to be sincere and 
devout; but he knows it is hardly 
worthwhile receiving her into the 
Church unless she can marry 
again. Judy isn’t the type to re- 
main celibate; and she will cer- 
tainly never return to that Julius. 
Besides, he now has that blonde. 

So Father makes an investiga- 
tion; or rather he asks the Chan- 
cery Office to make it. They take 
Judy’s testimony. She is sure she 
was never baptized, and of course 
Julius was entirely to blame in 
the divorce. Then they send a 
priest out to question Julius. He 
has no use for that Judy; she is a 
spoiled brat, always running 
home to mother; and she gave 
him a bad time. But he is a 
gentleman! So he gives his testi- 
mony: No, he has never been bap- 
tized. His parents didn’t believe 
in baptizing infants, and after he 
grew up he never went to Church 
much, 

Then the parents of both Judy 
and Julius are questioned, and 
maybe other relatives too. There 
is no doubt about it: neither Judy 
nor Julius was ever baptized. So 
the priest in the Chancery Office 
tells the priest who has been in- 
structing Judy that this looks like 
a case for the Pauline Privilege. 
If he judges Judy sincere he 


should go ahead and baptize her. 

After she has been baptized the 
situation supposed by St. Paul is 
verified. Here is a Christian wo- 
man who has an infidel husband 
(now divorced and living with a 
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blonde, but still. a husband in 
the eyes of God). Does this in- 
fidel husband—namely Julius—now 
want to become a Catholic like 
his good wife, Judy; or if not, does 
he at least want to return to her 
and live with her in peace and 
love? If he does, St. Paul says she 
should keep him, sanctifying him 
by her new faith. But if he wants 
to leave, then let him go; she is 
not in bondage. We call these 
questions the interpellations. 

Julius, if he is typical, will 
probably give the following an- 
swers: (1) He certainly does not 
want to be baptized a Catholic; 
let Judy be one if she wants; he 
has no interest in anything she 
does. And (2) he wouldn’t return 
and live with that delinquent 
dame if she were the last female 
on the face of the earth. 

If he answers in some such 
manner, there is no problem. Judy 
may marry Matthew: “If the un- 
believer departs, let him depart.” 

Once in a hundred cases you 
may find that Julius is carrying 
the torch. He would really like 
to take Judy back, whether she 
be Catholic or Campbellite. If he 
means it, Judy’s problems are 
really fouled up. The possibilities 
are numerous, but hardly hope- 
ful. One solution I have never 
seen: that Judy take him back. 

Once in 50 cases you may find 
a man_ who is vindictive, and 


smart enough to cause trouble. 
He .actually wouldn’t have Judy 
back if she brought a harem with 


her. But he has heard about the 
Pauline Privilege. He knows that 
if he answers in the affirmative 
to one question — or to both — 
he can knock the spokes out of 
Judy’s wheel. So he lies. He says 
he wants to become a Catholic — 
or he wants Judy back. He fouls 
up the process, but usually there 
is a solution. In due course he 
must put up or back down. His 
true intentions can probably be 
determined from facts — espe- 
cially if that blonde is with him. 
I do not admit to prejudice in 
the combat of the sexes, but if you 
reverse the genders in the preced- 
ing paragraph you may increase 
the percentage of its application. 
I even knew one vindictive wo- 
man gave false testimony 
that she had been baptized, and 
then as soon as the testimony was 
finished rushed right down to her 
minister and got herself baptized. 
She did jam up the works; it took 
the Pope himself to solve her ex- 
husband’s problem. There was a 
cynical turn to this case later. The 
lady who had rushed to get her- 
self baptized fell in love with a 
Catholic man. If it had not been 
for the Pope’s intervention, her 
vindictive action might have 
ruined her own prospects. 
Many converts have become 
strong Catholics and have raised 
fine Catholic families as a result 
of the Pauline Privilege; and 
many invalid marriages have been 
fixed up through its use, for the 
spiritual benefit of all concerned. 
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It is not always a pleasant thing 
to work with. Testimony is often 
hard to get; witnesses are reluc- 
tant and abusive; and the inter- 
pellations often cause offense. It 
is not easy or diplomatic to ask 
Julius if he wants to return and 
live with Judy while his present 
blonde wife is right in the room 
raging at every word. 

Let me sum it up: The Pauline 
Privilege is a favor granted to a 
convert, so that he may be able 
to practice his new faith with the 
support of a Catholic partner. It 
permits him to get rid of his non- 
baptized wife — who refuses to 
live with him — and to marry a 
Catholic in the Church. 

The Pauline Privilege is han- 
dled by the Bishop, usually with 
the help of priests in the Chan- 
cery Office who are delegated for 
this purpose. Here are the things 
the bishop should know (I am 
using the masculine pronoun; you 
may substitute the feminine with 
equal verity): 

1, That the convert is sincere 
and has been baptized. 

2. That he had never 
baptized before. 

3. That the former marriage of 
this convert was apparently valid. 

4. That he has not — at least 
since his conversion — been the 
cause of the break-up of the mar- 
riage, or of preventing a recon- 
ciliation. 

5. That his former wife has 
never been baptized. 

6. That this former wife defin- 


been 


itely and expressly refuses to be 
baptized and to live in peace with 
her convert husband (who is still 
her husband in spite of their di- 
vorce). 

Sometimes it is not possible to 
ask these questions of the former 
wife. Maybe she cannot be found; 
maybe she refuses to have any- 
thing to do with the case; or 
maybe her answers are evidently 
untrue. If she answers at all, her 
replies must be honestly evaluated 
and interpreted. If she cannot be 
found, then the Holy See can 
give a dispensation from the inter- 
pellations. 

The Pauline Privilege applies 
only to marriages in which both 
parties were non-baptized at the 
time of the marriage — then one 
becomes a convert, and the other 
remains unbaptized. But what of 
marriages in which one party is 
baptized (maybe a Methodist or 
a Lutheran) and the other is non- 
baptized, so its dissolution is pos- 
sible. But this dissolution can only 
be effected by the Pope himself. 
A case of this kind is called a 
Privilege of the Faith, The evi- 
dence is gathered by the bishop 
and sent to the Holy Office, in 
Rome. There it is studied thor- 
oughly, and if everything is satis- 
factory, it is recommended to the 
Holy Father. The Holy Office is 
particularly concerned that the 


proofs of non-baptism be conclu- 
sive; and that there be good sound 
reason for the dissolution of the 
marriage. 
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Visit from the 
Tooth Fairy 


I wasn’t prepared for the stigma 
attached to being “the only one 
in the room with all my teeth!” 


Condensed from Minutes 


Phyllis Davenport 


when the Tooth Fairy visited 
our house. Joyous, at least, for 
one seven-year-old girl who until 
then had been the last second 


grader with a complete set of baby 
teeth. 


I was A joyous day last week 


My dentist had told me when 
our eldest was nine months old and 
toddling, saying several syllables 
but toothless as the little Red Hen: 
“When a child is late teething, 
she'll keep her baby teeth longer.” 
When she finally started getting 
teeth they came rapidly — the first 
two within half an hour, the third 
four days later, the fourth a week 
after that. Once more I was able 
to hold up my head among the 
perambulator crowd. 

But I wasn’t prepared for the 
stigma attached to being “the only 
one in the room with all my teeth!” 
For the past year I have come 
upon her now and then gloomily 
regarding her evenly-spaced milk 
teeth in a mirror or radiantly work- 
ing at one — and didn’t I think it 
was loose? It never was. 

Until T Day, which with poetic 
coincidence came on her seventh 
birthday. 

I would rather not go over the 
events leading up to the tooth’s 
final eviction; these things are al- 
ways tedious. However, the uncon- 
tained merriment which broke out 
when it happened was worth all 
the preliminary anguish. We were 
all infected with mild hysteria. 
The two younger siblings were 
overawed and a little envious. 
Daddy looked proud. 

Then came the speculation as 
to what the Tooth Fairy would 
leave. Rumor was that the first 
tooth was worth a quarter, but I 
quickly scotched this with the 
news that where there are three 
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children the Tooth Fairy can only 
bring a dime, and that quarters are 
really too heavy for the wispy- 
winged creature anyway. 

At last came the enchanted hour 
when all the non-voting residents 
of this address were asleep, and 
the Tooth Fairy put in her evane- 
scent appearance. She found the 
tooth safely tucked under the pil- 


low, and replaced it with a dime. 

Such a funny little tooth! So 
tiny, and — somehow — lonely 
looking. Was it the midnight dew, 
or did the Tooth Fairy actually 
shed a tear? 

I don’t know what pixie does 
with all her teeth, but this one is 
in the little box with the hospital 
bracelets. 
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Just about the time a woman thinks her work is done she be- 
comes a grandmother.—Irish Digest 
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“Phillips, | didn’t mind your keeping 
their PHOTOS on your desk, but 
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JEST AROUND THE HOME® 


(Registered, U. S. Patent Office) 


By O. A. Battista 


Nothing upsets the average man’s bal- 
ance like a wife who likes to write the 
checks. 


When you consider that each new parent 
is an amateur, you’ve got to admit they have 
professional guardian angels. 


If our teenagers were as good at pass- 
ing exams as they are at passing cars on the 
highway, we would have nothing to fear from 
the Russians. 


When a married man pays attention you know his wife is describ- 
ing something she just bought. 


A thorough preparation is considered essential for success in every 
walk of life — except parenthood. 


Money talks as much as ever, except that it has to shout a lot 
louder to be heard. 


A father knows that his age is creeping up on him when a little 
bit of child’s play makes him exhausted. 


A woman’s arithmetic is never better than when she’s using her 
intuition to get your number. 


Nothing arouses a woman’s curiosity like a neatly tied package 
that her husband thinks he has safely hidden from her. 


Nothing is more exhausting for a conscientious man than trying 
to take it easy. 
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Every man should not only keep himself well informed 
about his business affairs, but should 
keep his wife informed also 


THOSE FAMILY 
MONEY MATTERS 


By Ernest Blevins 


N SEVEN out of 10 cases the have all this dropped in her lap 
American husband dies before without an hour's notice. Every 
his wife does, frequently leaving man should not only keep himself 
only an insurance policy and a_ well informed about his business 


heavily mortgaged 
home for his wife to 
worry about. Seldom 
is. the policy large 
enough to _ provide 
more than a skimpy 
existence for his sur- 
vivors. It’s the un- 
usual wife, moreover, 
who knows as much 
as she should about 
her husband’s affairs 
— income, invest- 
ments, debts, and 
other obligations. She 
usually doesn’t know 
how much insurance 
her husband  car- 
ries. Yet she may 
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affairs, but should keep his wife 
informed also. 

When did you last check up on 
your social security account? Do 
you have the card in your wallet 
or is it in your chest of drawers? 

How much insurance do you 
carry, for yourself and for the 
family? Is the amount adequate? 

How about your marriage cer- 
tificate; where is it? 

What are your family assets? 
Do you have a will? Do you keep 
your savings in a joint account? 

Knowing the answers to such 
questions can have real money 
value. Yet in many families no one, 
last of all the wife, knows the an- 
swers. 

A great many people have as- 
sets they don’t know about. State 
treasuries have fallen heir to mil- 
lions of dollars left unclaimed in 
banks. Millions more are left un- 
claimed with insurance companies. 
Income tax refunds are sometimes 
sent out by the government and 
returned unclaimed. Thousands of 
people each year do not file claims 
for social security or railroad re- 
tirement due them. 

I know an elderly man in St. 
Louis, Missouri, who was penni- 
less and sometimes hungry for two 
years before he learned he could 
collect $85 a month in social se- 
curity. His lack of knowledge cost 
him $1,785, since he could collect 
only three months pay retroactive- 


ly 


‘A neighbor of mine died sud- 
denly. His wife was broke — she 
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thought — and borrowed money 
to pay funeral expenses. A month 
later my wife and I were helping 
her move to a smaller home, and 
going through some old papers we 
found a paid up life insurance 
policy for $2,500. 

Important papers or documents 
belong in a safety-deposit box or 
a strong box of some sort. If they 
are in a safety-deposit box, a per- 
manent record of them should be 
kept at home. I consider the fol- 
lowing items worth investigating: 

Life insurance. Any man is fool- 
ish to be without all the insurance 
he can afford. It’s a good invest- 
ment, sound planning and _ the 
easiest way to build an estate. If a 
man has a mortgage on his home, 
his survivors will not have to wor- 
ry if the insurance policy is big 
enough to cover it. 

How should the benefits be paid 
it he has the home paid for? It 
depends on the wife’s sense. With 
the average earner, an insurance 
policy carries more money than 
she has been used to handling. 
Will she get illusions that she is 
rich and go on a spending spree, 
buying the fur coat and other 
things she’s always wanted? Insur- 
ance companies have long been 
aware that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of widows spend their lump- 
sum insurance within a year after 
receiving it. To meet this situation 
they have worked scores of dif- 
ferent programs which call for 
staggered monthly or annual pay- 
ments to beneficiaries. In other 
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words, instead of getting $20,000 
cash, it can be arranged for the 
wife to get, say $400 a month for 
a specified period. This is a prob- 
lem that should be worked out be- 
tween the husband and wife. 

I go over my insurance policies 
every year to keep my protection 
in line with my changing needs. I 
also keep a permanent record 
sheet on which I list each policy 
number, the amount, the insur- 
ance company, and the address of 
its agent. I check with my em- 
ployer occasionally to find out 
how much insurance I have with 
my company in the group insur- 
ance department. 

Social security and railroad re- 
tirement. The administrators of 
these funds want to dispel the idea 
that one should concern himself 
with these benefits only at the ap- 
proach of 65. They want every 
worker to check his status at least 
once every three years. If the 
worker changes jobs, or moves to 
another location, or finds himself 
possessed with two or more social 
security numbers, it’s a good idea 
to make a visit to the social securi- 
ty office or railroad retirement of- 
fice and give them the informa- 
tion. 

A friend of mine who worked 
for a railroad had an accident and 
was disabled for life. After a year 
had passed his wife checked with 
the railroad retirement board of- 
fice and found that he had been 
covered for a short time over 10 
years. He was, therefore, entitled 
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to monthly benefits ir the rest 
of his life. 

Vital statistics. One is ‘testguien 
ly required to produce birth cer- 
tificates or marriage certificates 
when making application for bene- 
fits from either social security or 
railroad retirement. If you do not 
have these, or if you have lost 
them, be sure to get a notarized 
copy and place it in your safety- 
deposit box. 

Bank accounts. Be sure to let 
your wife know where you keep 
the checking account. It’s a good 
idea for the wife to meet her hus- 
band’s banker. When she has to 
consult this man she will not be 
dealing with a total stranger. In 
addition, she should learn the 
basic facts of banking. There is a 
startling ignorance of the bank 
laws as they affect widows. 

A man’s bank account is frozen 
when he dies. In some states the 
death of one of the joint-checking- 
account depositors results in im- 
mediate freezing of half the ac- 
count until taxes are settled. It is 
well, therefore, for a wife to keep 
some emergency money in_ her 
own savings account to tide her 
over the expensive days after her 
husband’s departure. 

The home. Your house, if you 
own it, is surrounded on all sides 
by legal documents — deed, tax 
papers, mortgage certificate, and 


insurance papers. All these papers 
belong in the safety-deposit box, 
but keep a record at home for 
guick reference. 
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Wills. Every husband needs a 
will. You can’t take it with you, 
but you can’t leave it behind eith- 
er. Both the federal and state gov- 
ernments will want part of the ac- 
cumulation of your lifetime in es- 
tate taxes. These will be affected 
to some extend by the provisions 
of your will. 

For some reason the practice of 
drawing wills seems to be confin- 
ed to the rich and near rich, 
though a simple will costs as little 
as $10. Yet it is the widow of 
moderate means, whose husband 
leaves an estate of diminutive pro- 
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portions, who most needs the clear, 
red-tape cutting help of a will. In 
many states, if the husband doesn’t 
leave a will, the wife gets only one 
third of the estate and the chil- 
dren get two thirds. If the children 
are minors, the wife may have to 
wait for the probate court to give 
her permission to spend her hus- 
band’s money for their own neces- 
sities! 

With your family business thus 
tidied up as I have outlined you'll 
be a step closer to one more im- 
portant asset — financial peace of 
mind. 
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How Emotions Affect Your Marriage 


Married couples must learn to recognize, tolerate and 
talk about their emotional differences 


Condensed from Information 


Rev. George Hagmaier, C.S.P. 


Co-author of “Counselling the Catholic” 


OST MARRIAGES today suc- 
ceed or fail at the emo- 
tional level. Emotions— 
volatile and mysterious 

emotions—how they cause 
‘friction, frayed nerves, quarrels, 
gnawing tensions! 

Three reasons stand out to ac- 
count for many of today’s unhappy 
and broken homes. Strained emo- 
tional relationships between mar- 
riage partners underlie all three: 


lack of reasonable compatibility, 
refusal of the partners to recog- 
nize personality differences, and 
inability of couples to communi- 
cate with each other at the emo- 
tional level. 

In normal circumstances, emo- 
tional shortcomings in partners 
can be overcome or diminished to 
the point where a happy home life 
can result. But when couples lack 
a reasonable amount of compati- 


Information (October, ’60), Paulist Fathers, 180 Varick St., 
New York 14, N.Y. 
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bility, then there is little that can 
be done to make the marriage a 
happy one. 

Many modern marriages are 
doomed from the start — not on 
account of any lack of good will, 
but simply because the two people 
have almost nothing in common. 
They should never have gotten 
married in the first place. 

After marriage they can only 
be encouraged to put up with each 
other if they have a reserve of con- 
trol. But when emotional instability 
makes even this impossible, tragic- 
ally the only remedy for these 
truly incompatible marriages is ec- 
clesiastical separation. 

Fifty years ago, a sense of duty 
often gave marriage its permanence 
and cohesion. A couple took a ser- 
ious view of their solemn pledge to 
give each to the other “for better 
or worse . . . until death.” Then 
there was no hedging, no qualifi- 
cations, no ifs and buts. 

A partner sometimes discovered, 
as the years went on, that his or 
her spouse was cold or cruel, an 
alcoholic or neurotic. More likely 
than not, such disillusionment was 
silently and heroically endured. 
Devotion to the duties of the mar- 
ried state mattered more than the 
shortcomings of a partner. 

Today that attitude does not 
generally prevail. The speed and 
tension, the mobility and shallow 
values found in much of modern 
living has changed all that. So if 
there is to be any improvement in 
America’s sorry record on divorce, 


it will come when couples are ade- 
quately prepared and _ instructed 
before marriage. 

Most important for young. peo- 
ple to realize before marriage is 
the necessity of choosing a part- 
ner with similiar interests. Since 
marriage consists of “doing things 
together,” they should enjoy lots 
of the same things. If a music hater 
marries a concert pianist, there’s 
liable to be trouble. 

Common educational, social, re- 
ligious and sometimes ethnic back- 
grounds should be carefully consid- 
ered, 

Disagreement — steeped in emo- 
tional “incompatibility” after mar- 
riage — can arise when opinions 
differ on how the family finances 
are to be spent, the ideal number 
of children, how the children are 
to be raised, how much voice the 
in-laws have in family decisions, 
the use and place of sex in married 
life. 

During courtship all such pos- 
sible “friction subjects” should be 
thoroughly talked over. Serious 
disagreement should raise a red 
flag. It is the sign of incompatibil- 
ity — of future distress in marriage’. 

Couples should use practical 
tests of their ability to agree on 
important issues. Do they see eye 
to eye on religious and devotional 
practices? Do they enjoy eact. 
other’s friends? Do they have simi- 
lar recreational interests? 

A sane, dispassionate appraisal 
of agreements and disagreements 


before marriage, with the right de- 
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cisions, should assure reasonable 
compatibility if the young people 
decide to marry et other. Prac- 
tical, down-to-earth school courses, 
sermons, parish workshops and pre- 
marital instructions should help 
them arrive at the right decisions. 
And if the correct decision is made 
here, one of the principal causes 
of marriage failure will be eliminat- 
ed. 

Personality differences, the sec- 
ond reason so many marriages go 
on the rocks, are generally deeply 
embedded in the emotions. Of 
course no man or woman will find 
a spouse with a personality identi- 
cal to his own. So there are bound 
to be differences — important emo- 
tional differences — in the most 
perfectly matched couple. 

Young people approaching mar- 
riage tend to overlook human frail- 
ties in their partners. The man, 
soon after marriage, discovers with 
a jolt that his wife has weaknesses, 
irritating qualities and a capacity 
for independence and disagree- 
ment. 

The girl, who is more of a real- 
ist during the days of courtship, 
observes genuine flaws and short- 
comings in her husband-to-be. But 
her mistake is believing he will be 
different after marriage. She will 
change him! She often is dismayed 
to find that marriage, even with 
her good efforts, cannot make a 
man into something he is not. 

So both the boy and the girl 
should be realistic during the days 
of dating. each other. They should 
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recognize that two personalities 
at serious odds do not make good 
marriage material. On the other 
hand, if they find their differences 
are really not too far-reaching, they 
must nevertheless be willing to 
“agree to disagree” — be ready to 
adjust in the future to one another’s 
masculine and feminine traits. 

The personality differences be- 
tween husbands and wives often 
are rooted in the emotions rather 
than in reason or common sense. 
Men and women feel differently 
about things. Feelings do not fol- 
low laws of logic and, from a ra- 
tional point of view, do not make 
sense. But feelings are very real 
and must be taken into account 
when families plan their future or 
solve their problems. A couple of 
examples will illustrate the point. 

Eileen is unhappy that her hus- 
band spends so much time with 
his stag cronies. “I know Ralph 
loves me and the family very 
much,” she says, “but I feel desert- 
ed and unwanted when he spends 
every Saturday playing golf with 
the boys. And whenever he stops 
for a few beers after work I feel 
the same resentment.” 

Eileen’s attitude baffles Ralph. 
He can’t understand why she feels 
the way she does. He is a good, 
faithful husband, doesn’t squander 
his paycheck, and spends as much 
time with his family as most fath- 
ers do. 

Eileen must learn to accept her 
husband’s need for male compan- 
ionship. She must come to believe 
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with her heart that Ralph thinks 
no less of her when he seeks recre- 
ation outside the family circle. By 
overlooking her “not wanted” feel- 
ings and by making herself and her 
household as attractive and ap- 
pealing as possible, she may stir 
in him a greater desire to be at 
home. 

In another tase, Ted and Alice 
are at odds on order and cleanli- 
ness in the household. Alice was 
trained to keep a home spic and 
span. Ted was raised by an easy- 
going widowed father. 

Ted patiently endures the ex- 
asperated outbursts of his wife. 
“She just can’t stand to see a sink 
of dirty dishes or the kids’ clothes 
draped over the living-room furni- 
ture, and I can’t get excited: about 
it.” 

With a little effort Ted can im- 
prove, and at the same time Alice 


can learn to live more comfortably 
with a little of his disorder. 

Differences of opinion, as il- 
lustrated above, involve feelings 
much more than they involve facts. 
No single set of human emotions is 
always in perfect balance. Every- 
one has his “weak spots,” import- 
ant to himself, but often puzzling 
to others. When married couples 
fail to recognize the important 
emotional differences in each 
other’s personality, then the seeds 
of senseless controversy are sown. 

First there are little hurts, then 
sharp defensive criticism, finally a 
full-blown family argument that 
can degenerate into a vicious ti- 
rade. Pathetic charges of mental 
cruelty, which to outsiders seem so 
petty and inconsequential, have 
their roots in this inability or un- 
willingness to adjust to each other's 
emotional blind spots. 

What if husband and wife find 
themselves consistently at odds 
with each other? What can they 
do? 

First they should not feel guilty 
because they cannot always agree 
on everything. Each must try to 
see the other as a unique and dif- 
ferent human being. Next, by pa- 
tiently trying, they may be able to 
discover and to understand the 
nature of their differences and to 
live with them more easily. Finally, 
if they still cannot adjust, probably 
it is time to call upon a neutral and 
prudent outsider—the family doc-— 
tor, a wise relative or friend, a kind 
priest or a trained counselor. 
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Although it is essential for a 
husband and wife to learn to recog- 
nize and tolerate emotional quali- 
ties peculiar to each, it is even 
more important that the two be 
able to talk about their differences. 

It is a sad and amazing fact that 
many married couples have certain 
subjects they never discuss—sense- 
less little islands of secrecy which 
serve no purpose except to perpet- 
uate hidden rancors and subtle 
mistrusts. 

Whenever a discussion of these 
special problems or touchy feelings 
came up in the past, the conver- 
sation turned quickly and inevit- 
ably into violent argument and 
mutual recrimination. So in a sort 
of self-defense they agree (either 
passively or verbally) to avoid these 
ticklish subjects entirely. 

This is not good. Silence does 
not dismiss a problem but merely 
buries it. Husband and wife sense 
they should be able to discuss their 
differences, and they are uneasy 
because they can’t. Mistrust of 
each other builds up added ill-will 
and the gap between them widens. 
Soon there is a grand canyon of 
misunderstanding, with mutual re- 
sentments showing in other ways. 

Husband and wife should be 
able to talk about almost anything. 
Abcve all they should be able to 
tell each other the nature of their 
private anxieties, fears, passions 
and hostilities. 

Silence where openness should 
exist often is the danger sign signal- 
ling the end of a happy marriage. 


A few examples will show how 
necessary it is for a married couple 
to be able to communicate freely. 

Lucy’s father, an alcoholic, had 
caused much family trouble and 
suffering when she was young. 
Now she is married to Tom, who 
frequently enjoys a drink and 
seems to have no fear of alcohol. 
Can Lucy explain to Tom why she 
is so anxious about liquor? Can 
Tom convince her it is unreason- 
able to ask him not to drink? 

In Margaret’s family, her mo- 
ther, father, aunts and uncles have 
always made decisions for her. 
Now that she has a family of her 
own, her relatives still take an ac- 
tive part in running her life. How 
can Roger, her husband, communi- 
cate to her his resentment of their 
interference without hurting her 
feelings? 

Ann was raised in a._ strict, 
puritanical household. Sex was 
never discussed, and she felt un- 
prepared for marriage. Now in her 
love-making she feels inhibited 
and anxious, afraid that she is not 
pleasing her husband as she should 
and at the same time aware that 
she is unfulfilled herself. Will she 
be able to discuss this most sensi- 
tive yet vital matter openely with 
her husband? 

Betty is having her fourth child 
in seven years. She sees the con- 
stant demands of her youngsters 
as having kept her virtually a pri- 
soner in her home. Now that she 
is pregnant again, she is filled with 
depression and resentment. She 
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sees the future as a never-ending 
nightmare of formulas, diaper 
washings and screaming babies. 
Can she talk over these worries 
with her husband? Will he be able 
to soothe her tensions or must she 
keep all these feelings bottled up 
and suffer alone? 

True love might be defined as 
the ability to listen with the heart. 
For a happy marriage, husbands 
and wives should develop sensitive 
antennae to listen for the ebb and 
flow of their partner's emotions. 
They will wait for the quiet mo- 
ments of the day when they can 


examine with gentle confidence the 
hurts and disagreements that. di- 
vide them. If they cannot manage 
by themselves, they may need the 
help of a specialist in marriage 
counseling who can aid them in 
responding to each other with 
kindness, patience and understand- 
ing. 

If husband and wife understand 
the important role emotions play 
in their marriage and make the ad- 
justments and allowances the situ- 
ation demands, there will be far 
fewer broken marriages and un- 
happy homes. 
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“Tommy and | strike a perfect balance. 
I'm very extravagant, and he’s very frugal” 
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DRILLING 
MUSIC 


By Russell L. Faist 


HEN [I was 14 years 

old, bad dental hab- 

its caught up to 

me all at once, The 

painful result: one extraction, one 

nerve removal, and some 16 fill- 

ings — all within a matter of three 
months. 

I can’t say that the once-a-week 

trip across town for the dental 

work made me _ unreasonably 


Having a tooth filled under 

the distraction of hi-fi music 

can be a most surprisingly 
pleasant experience 


afraid of dentists, but the appre- 
hension created by those lengthy 
entanglements. with a _ dentist’s 
drill has never left me completely 
— even after 25 years. I am brave 
in the outside office, but once I 
am settled in his inner chair and 
the light is aimed at my open 
mouth, I am a tense, and often 
uncooperative, patient. 
Recently I had my first ex- 
perience with a rel- 
atively new  den- 
tal discovery: the 
distraction of an 
audio analgesic 
while having a 
sensitive tooth fill- 
ed. 

It was a revela- 
tion. Truly I can 
say it was the most 
surprisingly pleas- 
ant experience I 
ever had in a den- 
tist’s chair. It was 
like walking into a 
room and finding a 

_ new frame of mind. 

My apprehension 

was missing for the 
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first time in my life. My hands 
remained dry during the whole 
20-minute drilling and filling op- 
eration. For the first time in my 
memory it was not necessary for 
the dentist to hook a saliva suc- 
tion device over my lip. 

Having a tooth filled will never 
be set down under the heading of 
“Life’s Goals” but having a tooth 
filled under the distraction of hi- 
fi music is a long way from the 
cartoonist viewpoint, too. 

The dental work was over al- 
most before I knew it had begun. 
The clock that normally dragged 
during drilling, seemed to beat 
a double-time with the music fill- 
ing my ears. Had there been more 
work to be done, I would have 
sat through it — quietly. 

Looking back, I have tried to 
analyze the sudden peace of mind 
in a dentist’s chair. 

The music did it, my dentist 
said, but I think there was more 
to it than that. I think it was also 
the fact that I was able to do 
something with my hands, to take 
part in the filling, by adjusting 
the volume of the music — and 
the sound of rain — during the 
work. 

Let’s start at the beginning. 

One of the fillings in a molar 
had cracked and was beginning 
to leak. The dentist called it a 
buical-gingival filling. His  ex- 
amination showed there was some 
ial forming under the old al- 
oy. 
“It’s a sensitive spot,” he said. 


“Much of the drilling will be un- 
der the gum.” 

“Can you use novacaine?” I 
asked. 

He looked at me with a half 
smile. “I could but Id rather not. 
I’ve got something new for you. 
These earphones and music.” 

He gave me a set of over-sized 
earphones with sponge rubber 
around the edges. There was a 
wire connected to a small control 
box, about the size of three packs 
of cigarettes. 

I was told to hold the control 
box in my lap. 

Another wire led from the box 
to a small portable unit at the 
side of the dental chair. The den- 
tist asked if I liked popular or 
classical music. I preferred popu- 
lar, I said, and he selected a tape 
and put it in the machine. 

“Here’s the idea,” he said. 

“The music will distract you, 
so pleasantly occupy you, that 
you are not going to feel the pain 
of any drilling. 

“These two dials give you in- 
stant control over the loudness of 
the distraction, Theoretically, the 
louder you turn up the music, 
the less you will feel. 

“If I hit a real sensitive area 
under that gum, turn up the other 
dial. It’s the sound of rain, an 
actual recording of a hard rain- 
fall. Try the dials.” 

The music was excellent. I 
tuned it up to the maximum 
point. Then I tuned it down and 
went to the “rain” dial. I tuned 
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it up to nearly maximum. My 
head was flooded with sound. I 
could only think: “My wife will 
like this.” The sound of rain on 
our roof is one of her “pleasant” 
sounds. 

The dentist was ready to be- 
gin. He started his drill and all 
at once I remembered the appre- 
hension — the apprehension that 
had been locked out by my curi- 
osity over the new pain-relieving 
method. I turned up the music — 
a rich piano melody, familiar but 
not quite so new to be instantly 
recognizable — and his drill made 
contact. 

I felt it, of course, but immedi- 
ately I was confident that this 
filling would have nothing to 
worry about. 

There was no “edge” to the 
feeling. It was a round sort of 
sensation, with no sharpness to it. 
It was as if my head had been 
mysteriously moved a foot to the 
side and something placed be- 
tween the drill and my conscious- 
ness. 

The music was not so loud that 
I could not hear the dentist. 
“How does it feel? Can you hear 
me?” 

I nodded. He went on working 
with the drill to loosen the fill- 
ing. 

Usually there is a jolt in the 
removal of an old filling. Just 
when the filling is finally blasted 
out, it seems the drill reaches a 
little too far and stings. 

With the music in my ears, 
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there was no sting. He was work- 
ing below the gum line, now, so 
I tuned in the “rain” dial, more 
from curiosity than need. The 
sensation was like being in a 
sound-proof room, listening to re- 
cords as I have not done since 
my college days at department 
store record rooms. 

The old filling spilled into my 
mouth and now he was cleaning 
out the cavity, preparing a new 
bed for the fresh alloy filling. The 
worst was over by now, and I 
had yet to feel uneasy. 

The music (I was told later) 
had so saturated the 25,000 or 
more nerve endings in my ears 
that the sound of the drill, and 
the pinch of the drill, never had 
a chance to express itself. I turn- 
ed off the rain dial and tuned 
the music down. 

As the dentist began to pack 
the filling, I missed the “Crunch- 
crunch” sensation usually present 
at this point of the work. The den- 
tist said: “Let’s give that a min- 
ute or two and we'll be done.” 

I felt he had hardly started and 
told him so. 

He flicked off his light. “I once 
saw an impacted wisdom tooth 
extracted while the patient used 
nothing but that rain dial,” he 
said. 

“Wait a minute!” I objected. 

I've had two impacted wisdom 
teeth extracted and know the an- 
guish, even under heavy drug 
dosage. Each extraction had taken 
about one hour. 
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“It hurt me more than the pat- 
ient,” my dentist said, 

“I don’t know whether I am 
brave enough to try an extraction 
with nothing but sound in my 
head,” I told him. 

“You'll be the boss, if you ever 
need an extraction,” he said. “But 
in a way, the development of 
music to dental work is nothing 
really new. 

“Years ago, when _ travelling 
barbers used to go around pulling 
teeth, they always kept a drum- 
mer with them. While they pull- 
ed the tooth, the drummer bang- 
ed on his drums as loudly as he 
could. Of course this apparatus 
is more _ scientific, but maybe 
we're just catching up.” 

The final proof of the “drilling 
to music” test came when I re- 
moved the earphones and got out 
of the chair. It was then that I 
realized the unmistable signs of 
nervousness — the wet hands, the 
heavy flow of saliva — had not 
materialized. 
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The poet who wrote so well 
that “music hath charms to sooth 
the savage breast, to soften rocks, 
or bend a knotted oak” had writ- 
ten only part of the story. 

He could have added: “and 
dulled a dentist drill and stouted 
up his patient’s heart.” 

Next time my children need 
dental work I am going to be 
sure that they use the earphones 
(audio analgesic). It is a new 
method that you will hear a lot 
about in the next few months. 
You may hear its application in 
the hospital emergency room, in 
the labor room and even in op- 
erating recovery rooms. 

The application of the pain- 
dulling music seems endless in 
the dental and medical worlds. 

It might even’ be applicable 
to the world of utilities and bills. 
Come the first of the month I am 
going to try writing those checks 
while under the influence of 
Montovani, hi-fi preferred. 

Wonder if it will help. 
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Last AsH Wednesday in one of our parish schools one little 
first grade girl arrived too late to receive her ashes with her class 


at the grade School Mass. 


“Never mind,” consoled Sister, “You 


may go after school when Father gives ashes to the grownups.” 
This seemed far away to the tot so she went back to her desk in 
tears. A classmate across the aisle became sympathetic and took 
action. Rubbing the tips of her little fingers on her own ashes, she 
leaned across the aisle and rubbed her sooty fingertips on the late- 
comer’s forehead. At last, looking like the rest of her little world, 
the tearful girl stopped crying and smiled happily.—Contributed 


by Sister Mary Vianney, S.S.J. 
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By Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 


ue ow can I develop a pleas- 
ing personality? 

First, comes the motivation. Ask 
yourself: “Why do I want to de- 
velop an attractive personality?” 

That’s easy. So people will like 
you, so you will make friends, and 
— most of all, at your age — so 
you will attract boys and so some 
fine boy will be enough attracted 
to ask you to marry him and you 
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can have a good husband who will 
love you. 

Has it ever happened to you 
that you have been asked on a date 
and you say to yourself, “Which 
one of my personalities will I be 
tonight? Will I be sweet and de- 
mure, or exuberant and clever?” 
That’s a ridiculous question .. . 
but you do ask it of yourself? “How 
will I act tonight?” 
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- You can’t change your person- 
ality like you change your dress. 
You may get away with acting for 
one night (and you probably won't) 
but even so the real you will show 
through . . . eventually. 

When all is said and done, the 
nicest compliment that could be 
given you is that you are a very 
normal person . . . absolutely your- 
self . . . nothing put on. Actually, 
the normal person is so outstanding 
that she sparkles with individual- 
ity. 

How are you going to be just 
plain, everyday normal? Well, not 
by copying someone else. It’s im- 
possible for two persons to be 
alike no matter how hard they 
try. You’ve got to discover your 
real self, the self God made you 
to be, and you’ve got to develop 
into His original plan for you. Then 
youll be different, interesting, 
challenging, unique, attractive and 
individual. You'll be yourself. 

“But,” you will say, “if I am 
myself right now, if I act like the 
person I really am inside — why, 


Sister M. Dominic is a member 
of the American Psychological Associ- 
ation, Clinical Division, and of the 
Rocky Mountain Psychological As- 
sociation. She has been principal of 
Good Shepherd schools in Seattle, 
Wash.; St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, Neb.; 
Denver, Colo.; and Helena, Mont., 
thus gaining wide experience with 
youth in locations throughout the 
country. Teenagers are invited to send 
questions to Sister Dominic in care 
a The Family Digest, Huntington, 
nd. 


everyone will hate me. I won't 
have a friend in the world. You 
don’t know how horrid I am in- 
side, and I'd sure hate to have you 
or anyone else find out.” 

Being yourself doesn’t mean 
giving expression to every emotion 
you feel. It means figuring out 
what kind of person God made you 
to be and being that kind of per- 
son. Try it; you can’t imagine 
what a sense of peace and free- 
dom you will develop thereby. 


I am in my senior year in a 
Catholic high school, and dating 
a girl who belongs to both Rain- 
bow Girls and Jobs Daughters. 
This girl is a wonderful person 
with high ideals. Do you think 
I should give her up just be- 
cause she believes in her own 
religion? 

According to your description, 
you have indeed found an ideal 
date. But your problem adds up to 
this: can I count on happiness in 
my married life if we differ strong- 
ly on religion? 

I would not dream of telling you 
that this lovely lady and you could 
quarrel later over religion . . . be- 
cause you would not believe me. 
However, I did substitute teaching 
this week in a sophomore world 
history class. I asked the students 
how many had lived through a 
mixed-religion marriage in their 
own homes. Five raised their 
hands. We formed a panel and 
the question was presented: what 
advice would you give to a teen- 
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ager contemplating a mixed mar- 
riage? The replies, as recorded in 
shorthand, are offered for your 
consideration. 

“I don’t think it advisable be- 
cause in our home all we did was 
argue about religion and we kids 
didn’t want to select either religion 
because it hurt the other parent, 
so we ended up having none.” 

“I have found it doesn’t work. 
There is too much arguing. Your 
dad says your mom can have you 
baptized Catholic but he asks, 
“Why can’t my relatives be the god- 
parents? Do you have to have 
everything your way? Can't you 
give a little?? And how can your 
mom stand up against a loved one? 
So I didn’t get baptized.” 

“My father was a Protestant and 
my mother a strong Catholic. Re- 
ligion wrecked our whole family 
life. Now they are divorced.” 

“My dad fell away from the 
Catholic Church and both parents 
became nothing. They told us to 
choose our own religion, so all the 
decisions were forced on us kids. 
That’s too much responsibility to 
lay on a teenager; you need help.” 

“My father was Catholic and the 
marriage agreement was made that 
all children were to be baptized. 
After I was born, my mother re- 
fused. One day both parents left 
me with my father’s sister, and she 
took me to Church for baptism. 
My mother was furious. When I 
got older, my mother said she 
would take me to Church, but it 
was her Church. When my father 
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asked questions about the cere- 
monies, she taught me to lie to 
him so he would think I went to 
the Catholic Church. Now they are 
divorced, and are still arguing 
about what religion I should be.” 
Panel conclusion: DON’T! 


Is it O.K. for a 17-year-old 
boy to date an individual girl 
50 percent of the time and to 
portion out the rest of his dating 
with other girls? 

A group of girls discussed this 
question, which was explained at 
length in the letter mailed by the 
boy concerned. 

In their opinion this young 
man’s dating life is probably less 
involved and more satisfying than 
most teenagers because of the pre- 
cautions he has taken. 

As the girls see it, his only real 
difficulty is caused by the girl- 
friend. She probably does not 
agree with his dating plan. Even 
though he gives half of his time 
to her, she does not want him 
going out with other girls. This, 
they say, can be expected of some 
girls who consider steady dating 
the only kind. 

Their advice to Romeo is: stick 
to your guns. Don’t let her suc- 
ceed in monopolizing your time 
since this can be fatal for both 
parties. If Daisy Mae persists in 
trying to be your one and only 
time-consumer, try to find some 
other girl who is willing to share 
your time. 

Final words of wisdom: continue 
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to play the field throughout your 
high school years. In doing so you 
will find your dating life happy, 
wholesome and rewarding. 


Lots of us teens don’t want 
to go steady, but it’s something 
that’s just done. You adults 
don’t understand our viewpoint. 
You don’t grasp how it feels to 
be different and out of our 
group. We want to be like the 
rest; one can’t buck a majority 
trend. 

You're saying, really, that teens 
need to conform, to be like others, 
and that the power of this need 
governs much of your behavior — 
good or bad. And you are so right. 
Adults need the approval of others 
and success in their undertakings, 
too; they also conform to group 
‘pressures. In other words, the need 
is universal — but teenagers, by 
reason of their personal insecurity, 
need to feel themselves “in” with 
their group to a greater degree 
than the rest of us. 

That need explains feminine 
styles and our universal slavish 
conformity to them. In 1961 you 
wouldn’t be caught dead walking 
downtown in a tight hobble skirt 
reaching to your ankles. In 1850 
you would have died without it. 
_ Boys, too, buy the same kind of 
clothes to wear to school. One year 
it’s leather jackets, another it’s 
gaily-colored shirts. One season 
coats and trousers have to match; 
the next, the boy feels miserable 
unless they don’t. 
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Nevertheless, despite group 
needs, it is sometimes wise to be 
different. We've thrilled to the 
statements: “He had the courage 
to be different,” and “He had the 
courage of his convictions.” When 
conformity is wrong, then let’s 
dare to be right. 

Who was laughed at harder than 
the Wright Brothers with their 
first plane? Or Columbus when 
he planned to toss tradition aside 
and cross the ocean? Or Madame 
Curie slaving in her workshop at 
night? Today we relax in the 
pleasurable results of their suc- 
cess. But supposing they had so 
feared being different that they 
had never tried? 


What average in school work 
do you think a student should 
have to do well in college? 

Right now, with the crowding 
on college campuses, a student with 
less than a B-average is unlikely 
to gain acceptance to most col- 
leges. That aspect of the problem 
claims priority. 

Used to be that the dopes and 
don’t-like-workers could get in on 
the freshman roll, and then fail 
out. Not so any more. Either you 
work in high school or you don’t 
see college. 

Just for example, a junior girl 
this fall is aiming at acceptance 
into some technological institute 
for training as a nuclear physicist. 
She wrote possible institutions ask- 
ing for entrance requirements. 
These were listed as: regular cur- 
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riculum plus geometry, algebra, 
trigonometry, mechancial drawing, 
physics, chemistry, and four years 
of French or German. 

A student with an upper B-aver- 
age in high school would stand a 
good chance of succeeding in col- 
lege provided he is willing to work. 


On graduation, how late 
should a graduate stay out? 

Primarily, that decision depends 
on parents working together with 
the school. 


A trend seems to be developing 
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in favor of all-night, well-chaper- 
oned activities. If this custom has 
been established in your commun- 
ity, a graduate will want to go 
along with it. 


Will the girl and her brother 
who sent me a letter requesting 
help with a personal problem 
please write giving me your name 
and address or at least a name and 
address to which I can send a re- 
ply? Both of you undoubtedly 
need help but the matter is too 
personal to be treated here. 
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“He’s so far ahead of the other pupils, he’s already 
having income tax trouble with the government!” 
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Dave Warner on Sports 


HINGS THIS observer of the 
sports scene would like to 
see happen in 1961: 

Notre Dame make a comeback 
in football. 

Casey Stengel show up the Yank- 
ees who fired him. As Joe Gara- 
giola put it: “Where’s the logic in 
canning a successful manager be- 
cause of a retirement plan?” 

An announcement calling a halt 
to the College All Star football 
game in Chicago. Although the 
meetings and the people you meet 
can’t be beat, the annual mismatch 
between the college boys and the 
pro champs is the worst since Cus- 
ter at Little Big Horn. The plan- 
ned game in June between East 
and West All-America seniors 
makes better sense. 

Someone settle for once and all 
the eternal argument of who was 
the greatest baseball player of our 
time among Joe DiMaggio, Ted 
Williams and Stan Musial. 

And while they are about it, 
maybe they can settle the Jack 
Dempsey-Joe Louis chestnut, too. 

Another U.S. figure skating 
champion with all the ability, 
charm and grace of Carol Heiss. 

Carmen Basilio quit boxing and 
mean it. 

Some kind of sensible limit put 


on football bowl games. The idea 
in the first place was to bring two 
good teams together. But the way 
the trend is going, there soon will 
be a bowl matching two winless 
teams. 

Less of the musical chairs kind 
of swapping and commuting of 
players that goes on between the 
National Hockey League and its 
No. 1 minor affiliate, the Ameri- 
can League. The present fast pace 
maneuvering of players between 
opposing teams and farm clubs 
makes the whole game suspect of 
being one big syndicate. 

Another U.S. Olympic male 
track champion with the versatile 
class of Jesse Owens. 

Less football games played in 
baseball parks, which were hand 
tailored for watching baseball. 

More college sports publicity di- 
rectors with the fearlessness of 
Carroll (Beano) Cook, Pitts’s super- 
charged drum-beater. 

And while on the college press 
beat, let’s have more publicity men 
like Notre Dame’s Charley Calla- 
han who shows his class whether 
the Irish win or lose. 

Some other group besides base- 
ball writers select the Most Valu- 
able Players in the majors. Most 
writers don’t let personal dislikes 
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sway their votes. But with some 
there is a margin for prejudice. 

Sam Snead win just one Nation- 
al Golf Open before he retires 
from bigtime competition. 

More horse racing tracks with 
the tradition and nostalgia of Sara- 
toga. 

The American Football League 
become as good and respected as 
its pro counterpart, the NFL. 

Yogi Berra become a big league 
manager. 

Men bowlers stop the surge of 
women who are topping their 
scores. 


Less use of college football’s 
“wild card” rule as a means of 
sending in plays. If college foot- 
ball players can’t think for them- 
selves, they shouldn't be playing 
the game. 

More college bands and march- 
ing groups obtain the precision of 
Britain’s famed Coldstream 
Guards. 

More money for the Pittsburgh 
Pirates groundskeeper who only 
got $250 as his share of the World 
Series swag. Someone wittingly 
pointed out he was the key to the 
Pirates’ world title. 
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“Nobody gets more out of a 
swimming pool than the Keswicks!” 
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4l-vear-oLtp Worle War II 
A and commercial airline 
navigator who has logged 
over four million miles and flown 
the Atlantic more than 700 times 
is the originator of the Our Lady 
of Loretto Medal for air travelers. 
The medal is fast becoming to 
air travelers what the St. Chris- 
topher Medal has been to land and 
sea travelers for many years. 

And like the popular St. Chris- 
topher Medal, the two-year-old 
Our Lady of Loretto Medal has 
transcended religious ties and is 
carried by Protestants and Jews 
as well as Catholics. 

Designer of the medal was An- 
drew Yelaney, a navigator for 
Trans-World Airlines since 1942, 
— except for his service in the 
Air Transport Command during 
World War II when he flew un- 
armed planes across the Atlantic 
some 100 times and ferried military 
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“brass” and African casualties be- 
tween Casablanca and Scotland 
and the U.S.A. 

Through use of this medal, more 
and more air passengers, flight 
personnel and military service men 
and women of all faiths daily en- 
trust their lives and safety to Our 
Lady of Loretto, who was solemn- 
ly declared patroness of air trav- 
elers by Pope Benedict XV. 

The tradition behind her des- 
ignation goes back to the year 
1291 when the house of Mary in 
Nazareth is believed to have been 
transported miraculously from 
Palestine to Italy where it is now 
part of the famous shrine of Our 
Lady of Loretto near Ancona on 
the Adriatic Coast. 

Medals of varying prices ma 
be ordered Knights of 


Columbus, Medal Division, 88 
Windsor Parkway, Hempstead, 
N.Y. 
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' Proceeds are being used to 
train and educate young men for 


the holy priesthood. 


PASSENGER-CARRYING freighter 
ships are by no means a new 
way of traveling, but they are be- 
coming increasingly popular be- 
cause the tourist gets more for 
his money. 

Fares are low, sometimes as lit- 
tle as half ordinary fares. Some of 
the very lowest fares are available 
to real globetrotters who will 
change abroad to other ships. For 
example, from North Europe you 
can travel by freighter to Spain, 
France, Italy Greece, Turkey, ev- 
en Egypt, Morocco, and the Indies 
for as low as $40 to $50 a week 
with every expense included. 
Wherever you want to go, the 
chances are good a passenger-car- 
rying freighter goes there. 

Most of the freighters carry up 
to 12 passengers, although a few 
carry as many as 85 or 100. Rooms 
are amidships and outside, the 
kind which always cost more on 
regular passenger ships. General- 
ly, most cabins have private bath 
and toilet. 

Food on a_passenger-carrying 
freighter is copius, and ships serve 
not only their own national cuisine, 
but also dishes of the lands to 
which they are sailing. 

Passengers on a typical recent 
Atlantic crossing included a 16- 
year-old student bound for a year 
at the Sorbonne University in Par- 
is, a practicing psychologist tak- 
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ing a year’s holiday in Europe, two 
Belgians returning to their home, 
two American publishers. There 
is absolutely no formality on ship- 
board. Passengers usually dress in 
sports clothes, slacks and sweaters, 
except at night when some pas- 
sengers change to business suit or 
a street dress. Passengers usually 
eat with the captain and the other 
chief officers. Women and infants 
regularly travel freighter ships, 
youngsters usually travelling at a 
gradual fare scale. 

Harian Publications, Greenlawn, 
N.Y., publishes excellent and com- 
pletely informative booklets on 
freighter travel. 


CALLING ON the nation’s motel 
operators to re-evaluate their rate 
structures in the interest of more 
economical highway travel and 
their future business, the American 
Automobile Association’s National 
Touring Department stated that 
the accommodations industry fac- 
es the danger of pricing itself out 
of the market. 

“During last August, height of 
the tourist season,” an AAA official 
said, “52 percent of complaints 
from AAA members were directed 
against high motel rates. In a na- 
tional survey earlier in 1960, we 
found that 48 percent of all com- 
plaints about motels were on the 
same subject. 

“While public demand for mo- 
tels equipped with TV, swimming 
pools and other ‘extras’ has forced 
prices upward, there is a growing 
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resistance to current high rates. 
Due to the mounting costs of 
highway vacation travel, many 
families — in the interests of econ- 
omy — are vacationing at home, 
camping out, or staying with 
friends or relatives. The rising cost 
of accomodations has outreached 
the budget of many families.” 


Hawau soon will rival Europe 
as a tourist destination, predicts a 
travel expert. Increased interest in 
Hawaii brought about by state- 
hood will bring a great influx of 
tourists to the islands. Tourism is 
now bringing into Hawaii more 
than 77 million dollars a year, 
compared with the pre-war peak 
of six million. The number of vis- 
titors increased from 32,000 in 
1941 to 169,000 in 1957. The ex- 
panded travel picture in Hawaii 
in addition to statehood has been 
hypoed by the coming of the 
jets, which reduce flying time from 
continental U.S. to four and one- 
half hours. 

Here’s a quickie pronunciation 
guide to some Hawaiian words 
in case you ever get to those en- 
chanting islands. Most Hawaiian 
words are pronounced on the next 


to the last syllable. 


Mahalo (mah-hah-lo) — thank 
you; aikane (eye-kah-nee) — 
friend; wahine (wah-hee-nee) — 
woman; kane (kah-nee) — man; 
hale (hah-lay) — house; haole (how- 
lay) — white person; malihini 
(mah-lee-hee-nee) — newcomer; 


visitor; i’a (e-ah) — fish; ipo (e-poh) 


— lover; keiki (kay-e-key) — child; 
kope (koh-pay) — coffee; pau (pow) 


— finish. 


Sxunc 1s the fastest growing 
winter outdoor sport, numbering 
more than five million enthusiasts 
in this nation alone. Ski slopes 
abound with these hardy athletes 
from the Rangely Lake region in 
Maine to Mt. Hood in Oregon, 
from Banff in Canada to the Santa 
Fe Basin in New Mexico. 

Since most skiers drive to their 
destination, here are some valuable 
tips for driving in snow country. 

Keep tire pressure about five 
pounds under normal for better 
traction on ice and snow; main- 
tain an even speed when climbing 
icy hills or slopes; use low gear 
when descending icy hills. Allow 
car’s engine to act as a brake; car- 
ry a container of sand (or an old 


rug) to help on very slippery spots. 
— Dave Warner 


BEDTIME PRAYER Of a little Arlington, Va. girl: 

“Please, God, make Grandma well so she can get out of the hos- 
pital and come home. She’s been missing some awful good tele- 
ision shows.”—Contributed by Harold Helfer 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON AND 
HIS WORLD, Henry Moscow. 
American Heritage Publishing Co. 
Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
20, N Y. $3.50. 

American Heritage books are 
designed for, and definitely be- 
long, in the Junior High School 
Library. Since publications fitting 
into this series will be periodi- 
cally reviewed in this column, 
some information on the series 
would be in place here. 

The books are unusually well 
bound. The cover photo is per- 
fectly executed with brilliant 
color. Paper is strong and of a 
heavy weight. The index lists 
names, places and events for easy 
reference. A bibliography of scho- 


larly titles, most of them for 
young readers, is appended. A 
multitude of pictures, many in 


full color, create interest through- 
out. 


This volume is_ particularly 
dedicated to Jefferson. As an 
American, he profoundly influ- 


enced his own time and genera- 
tions to come. He gave himself 
fully to the cause of independ- 
ence. Today, perhaps more than 
ever before, Jefferson’s philo- 
sophy needs to be known and un- 
derstood by young Americans. 


ADOLESCENT CONFLICTS, Rev. 
T. Vittoria, S.S.P., St. Paul Publi- 
cation, Queen of Apostles Semi- 
nary, Derby, N.Y. $1.50. 
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The problems of adolescence 
are considered by a_ group of 
skilled, well-known writers, each 
an expert in his own field. The 
formation of the Christian ado- 
lescent, personality training, home 
and social relationships, vocation- 
al guidance, courtship strategy, 
leisure time and leadership: these 
areas of prime importance are ex- 
plored by qualified men. The 
book is directed towards teachers, 
counselors, and other professional 
people working with teen-agers. 
Parents could benefit by its study. 


OUR LADY OF LOURDES, 
Susan Weaver. Golden Press, 630 
Fifth Ave., Rockefeller Center, 
N.Y. 20. $.50. 

This charming story of Berna- 
dette and Our Lady of Lourdes, 
along with pictures to color in, 
will make this a delight to every 
Catholic child. “A book for little 
Catholics to color and keep.” 


DAVID AND GOLIATH, Susan 
Weaver. Golden Press, 630 Fifth 
Ave., Rockefeller Center, N.Y. 20,. 
N.Y. $.20. 

Another interesting coloring 
book for young Catholics, this one 
tells the age-old story of David 
and Goliath with simple charm. 


THE JOYFUL MYSTERIES OF 
THE ROSARY. Golden Press, 630 
Fifth Ave., Rockefeller Center, 
N.Y. 20. $.50. 
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These delightful colored punch- 
outs will make children happy for 
hours punching, assembling and 
setting-up. Moreover, they will 
provide a real object lesson in 
the meaning of various Feasts. 


THE CELEBRATION OF THE 
MASS. Golden Press, 630 Fifth 
Ave., Rockefeller Center, N.Y. 20. 
$.50. 

After assembling these color- 
ful punchouts, the child will have 
the altar as it appears in his par- 
ish church; a wonderful way for 
him to learn the different articles 
of the Mass. There is also a sim- 
plified explanation of the Mass 
which clarifies this glorious mys- 
tery to the small child. 


JOSEPH AND HIS BROTHERS, 
Susan Weaver. Golden Press, 630 


Fifth Ave., Rockefeller Center, 
N.Y. 20, N.Y. $.20. 
A lesson in forgiveness, the 


story of Joseph is presented sim- 
ply in this coloring book, thus 
providing the Catholic child with 
both pleasure and easily under- 
stood moral. 


THE INFANT JESUS OF 
PRAGUE, Susan Weaver. Golden 
Press, 630 Fifth Ave., Rockefeller 
Center, N.Y. 20, N.Y. $.20. 

This coloring book tells the 
story of the Infant Jesus, and dis- 
cusses Catholic devotion concern- 
ing statues. A simple explanation 
is given of the different colored 
vestments worn by both priests 
and the statue of the Infant of 
Prague. 


OUR FLAG, Carl Memling. 
Golden Press, 630 Fifth Ave., 


Rockefeller Center, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 
$.25. 

The story of the American flag 
is presented, along with the 
growth of America from the thir- 
teenth separate colonies to the 
fifty unified states, for primary 
grades. 


I WANT TO BE GOOD, Grace 
Dallas Clarke. Golden Press, 630 
Fifth Ave., Rockefeller Center, 
N.Y. 20, N.Y. $1.00. 

“A first book for little Catho- 
lics,” this tells the story of a 
child’s day with God included 
from morning until night. This 
story is especially written to show 
the child that he needs God’s help 
to be good. It could be a boon 
to harassed parents. 


THE KING WHO LEARNED 
TO SMILE, Seymour Reit. Golden 
Press, 630 Fifth Ave., Rockefeller 
Center, N.Y. 20, N.Y. $1.00. 

A Golden Beginning Reader, 
this is the story of a king who 
has many golden things, but who 
needed something entirely differ- 
ent to make him happy. Young- 
sters will be delighted with the 
secret of his smile. 


JUST FOR FUN, Patricia Scar- 
ry. Golden Press, 630 Fifth Ave., 
Rockefeller Center, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 
$1.00. 

Just For Fun contains a delight- 
ful series of make-believe activi- 
ties carried on by members of the 
animal kingdom. This is recom- 
mended material for pre-schoolers 
and beginning readers. 


TINKER, TAILOR, SOLDIER, 
SAILOR, Marion Hill. Taplinger 
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Publishing Co. Inc., 119 West 57th 
Street, N.Y. 19, N.Y. $2.00. 

Printed in Ireland, the story 
takes place on the enchanted Is- 
land of Neverwas, and contains 
adventure, excitement, and a good 
deal of humor. 

Told in the traditional fairy-tale 
style, Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, Sail- 
or will provide entertainment 
again and again for grade school 
children. 


THE HOLY BIBLE, selected 
and arranged by Elsa Jane Wener 
and Charles Hartman. Golden 
Press, 630 Fifth Ave., Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, New York. 
$7.95. 

Published as a 260-page deluxe 
volume with ribbon markers, gilt- 
edged pages, choice of black, 
white or red gold-stamped, flex- 
ible rich simulated leather covers, 
this Holy Bible makes an out- 
standing gift for young Catholic 
readers. Godparents often wonder 
what to get baby; few gifts could 
bring the child more lasting hap- 
piness than this picturesque 
treasure-house through which he 
can thumb for years to come. 

More than 300 illustrations, 
with the majority of them in full 
color, add drama and pageantry to 
the beloved stories of Creation, 
the Flood, Moses, David and Gol- 
iath, Job and the life of Christ. 

In addition, an 18-page section 
on the Mass with color photo- 
graphs and an explanatory text 
helps the child to grow in an 
understanding of the Mass. 


SOMETHING FOR GOD, Fran- 
cis X. Lyons, M.M. P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons, New York, N.Y. $3.50. 
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Brother Gonzaga Chilutti crowd- 
ed a lot of activity into the brief 
life which began in Philadelphia 
in 1913. His early years were 
spent in an orphanage with Ernie, 
his brother. Then he went through 
Vocational School, becoming a 
machinist. In 1928 he got a job — 
and the depression crashed in. 
From then on, Charlie became an 
unwilling bum. He hopped 
freights, hitchhiked, and crossed 
the country in the desperate 
search for a job. And then, one 
day, he found work as an orderly 
in the San Francisco City and 
County Hospital, taking care of 
tubercular patients and alcoholics. 
Thence his path led to Maryknoll 
where he joined the Brothers. At 
last Charlie had found his spot 
in life. 

Brother Gonzaga, as Charlie was 
called, had one aim in life: to do 
something grand for God. In the 
jungles of Bolivia, in the area 
known as the “green hell,” he did 
great things for God. Maybe not 
the things the world knows about, 
but the things that count with 
God. His story is told against the 
background of Maryknoll with a 
sympathy and a spiritual deftness 
which make the reading beauti- 
fully inspiring. 


BERNARD, Norah Smaridge. 
Sheed and Ward, New York, N.Y. 
$2.00. 

Every child will thrill to this 
story of the Saint Bernard who 
founded the St. Bernard Monks 
to help travelers, inaugurated the 
hospice on the great Saint Ber- 
nard, and was basically respon- 
sible for breeding the Saint Ber- 
nard dog. This book was written 
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especially for children called 
Bernard, Bernardine or Berna- 
dette. 


ANNE, M. K._ Richardson. 
Sheed and Ward, 64 University 
Place, New York 3, N.Y. $2.00. 

Children named Anne will find 
the life of their Patron Saint 
charmingly described and _illust- 
rated in this book. 


DON TIBURCIO’S SECRET, 
— Jeanne Loisy. Pantheon Books 
Inc., 333 Sixth Ave., New York 
14, N.Y. $3.00. 

This most enjoyable mystery is 
centered about a child born of a 
farmer’s daughter and a gypsy 
father. Naturally, he is drawn into 
controversy from. the beginning 
— for his mother cannot compre- 
hend gypsy ways, but he loves 
them. Meantime, he grows up hat- 
ing school, and then finds himself 
drawn there by his curiosity con- 
cerning the schoolmaster’s blue 


parrot. He becomes the central 
character in the solution of a 
mystery involving the school- 
master, the parrot, and a chest 
of golden coins — the school- 
master’s inheritance. 

WHAT IS _ IT, Vincent Fago. 


Golden Press, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, 
N.Y. $1.95. 

“What are you?” kindergarten 
children are asked in this delight- 
ful story of fantasy and make- 
believe. 


HERE COMES THE WHOOSH, 
Vincent Fago. Golden Press, 630 
Fifth Avenue, Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20, N. Y. $1.95. 
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Kindergarten youngsters will 
enjoy the vivid illustrations and 
big type printing of this fast- 
moving portrayal of “Whoosh.” 


ROBESPIERRE THE SCIENTI- 
FIC MOUSE, Pauline Wallace. 
Greenwich Book Publishers, 489 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. 
Y. $1.95. 

Robespierre makes a trip to the 
moon in a_ rocket fashioned by 
himself out of two tomato cans, 
a coffee pot, a can opener, and 
some solder. What a bright little 
mouse! And the entire adventure 
is told in rhyme. 


LITTLE TWINKY TWINKLE- 
TOE, Arthur H. Schultz. Green- 
wich Book Publishers, 489 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

Little Deer, a lonesome orphan, 
all alone in the winter 
world, was rescued by Snow Bird 
and a group of angels. After an 
adventurous trip, Little Deer ar- 
rived in Santa Claus Land where 
she became Santa’s helper and 
was christened Little Twinky 
Twinkletoe. 


DISCOVERIES OF THE NEW 
WORLD, Josef Berger. Golden 
Press, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20, N. Y. $3.50. 

Only 500 years ago the great- 
est geographers in Europe did not 
know that America existed. Then 
Columbus dreamed a dream — 
and he proved it true. After his 
historic voyage, the major powers 
of Europe sent out explorers to 
discover the short route to In- 
dia — not to find out if there 
were one (that, they never doubt- 
ed) — but to claim exclusive 
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rights to it. Meantime, they map- 
ped, chartered and stumbled over 
all of North and South America. 
This colorful American Heritage 
book, with over 150 illustrations 
and a full-color engraving on the 
cover, tells the thrilling story of 
the men and their adventures. 


RAILROADS IN THE DAYS OF 
STEAM, Albert L. McCheady. 
Golden Press, Inc., 630 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, N.Y. $3.50. 

This third publication in the 
American Heritage Junior Library 
series can be purchased by Ameri- 
can Heritage subscribers for $2.75. 
Since the publishers are steadily 
printing one book after the other, 
all of outstanding academic qual- 
ity, school librarians and interest- 
ed parents are advised to look 
into the subscription plan. 

The thrilling tales of our first 
American steam-engined railreads 
is told with color, dash and spirit. 
Familiar names dot the pages, 
while illustrations make the ad- 
venturous beginnings of the 
American railroad come to life. 


INDIANS OF THE PLAINS, 
Eugene Rachlis. Golden Press, 
Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 
20, N.Y. $3.50. 

This history of the Plains In- 
dians and their relations with 
white men is combined with an 
account of the traditional customs 
of the active, picturesque folk. 
The story is dotted with exciting 
names like those of Buffalo Bill, 
Sitting Bull, Custer, Abraham Lin- 
coln. The “mystical Indian” is in- 
dicated, analyzed and demolished. 
Finally, it is pointed out that to- 
day there are more Plains In- 
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dians than there were in 1890, 
and their number is increasing. 
The thrill of this book is enhanced 
by its exciting color photos. 


ADVENTURE KIT OF FOREST 
WONDERS, Golden Press, Ince., 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. 
Y. $2.95. 

This kit contains materials to 
make paper, model in wood with 
sawdust and wheat paste, observe 
growth, plant a tree, and collect 
woods. High recommended _ to 
stimulate an elementary school 
child’s interest in science. 


ADVENTURE KIT OF MATHE- 
MATICS, Golden Press, Inc., 630 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
$2.95. 

A tutor for the beginner and a 
refresher for the advanced, this 
kit invites interest in mathematics 
with a calculator, slide rule, bal- 
ance scale, triangulator, mathe- 
matical games plus_ symbols, 
graphs, folding papers, protractor 
and compass. Especially useful 
for a youngster who does not like 
math. 


ADVENTURE KIT OF NATURE 
CRAFT, Golden Press, Inc., 630 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
$2.95. 

This kit can turn a simple walk 
through one’s own backyard into 
a fascinating adventure in natural 
science. The child can build his 
own terrarium; grow a_ crystal 


garden; collect and house fascin- 
ating plant and insect life; mount 
leaf and fish prints; make plaster 
casts of animal tracks, his own 
bird caller, quill pen — and initi- 
ate many other experiments. 
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HERE, AT LAST, IS THE GREAT 
REFERENCE WORK FOR ALL CATHOLICS! 


Acclaimed as the greatest source of Catholic knowledge ever 
assembled, THE TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
CATHOLICISM contains everything anyone could want to know 
on any subject involving Catholicism! Under the scholarly direc- 
tion of the distinguished French Academician, Henri Daniel- 
Rops, the leading Catholic authorities of our time have pro- 
duced no less than 150 volumes comprising a unique monument 
to Catholic scholarship and faith. Covering every aspect of 
Catholic belief and thought, each superb volume is scholarly 
yet concise and crystal-clear. The books are an easy-to-handle 
6 x 9 inches, beautifully printed on fine quality paper, with 
handsome three-piece bindings stamped in gold, and distinctive 
colorful jackets. 
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